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The 
Enlistment 
of 
Shorty McGee 


By Gilbert Fletcher 











WANTED to jine with the army, 
Or the navy, said Shorty McGee, 
But the guys what was doin’ recruitin’ 
Didn’t seem to be crazy fer me. 
They kicked ’cause I wasn’t a scholar, 
They said I was way under size, 
And they hung out the crape on my (cravings, 
When they found I was weak in the eyes. 


O I pulled my freight back to the pit mouth, 
To the gloom and a rank smellin’ hole, 

With a cuss at my eyes and my inches, 

And an oath at the tools and the coal. 
And wrath, plain wrath fer the thick heads 

That headed a runt fer the mine, 
And gave him a pick and a shovel 

When he asked fer a gun in the line. 


T was coal that they wanted to win it, 
So I’m gettin’ it out on the run, 
And it’s keeping things warm fer the Allies 
And it’s making them hot fer the Hun. 


Yea boy, it’s a line I’m a-holdin’, 
Jest bet yer best boots I will stick, 
Fer if I can’t shoot I can shovel, 
I can blast and can handle the pick. 


le wading coal out by the carload, 
Too busy to stop or to-strike, 
I’m doing my bit fer the Allies 
A-workin’ the way I would fight. 
Each lump that I throw in the coal car 
Is a missile slam-bang to its mark, 
It ain’t any haphazard business 
Like chucking grenades in the dark. 


E I am a bit short fer a soldier, 
And my eyes seem to be on the bum, 

I can delve into coal with a shovel, 
With the zeal I would carry a gun. 

So it’s stick to the diggin’s fer us boys, 
And sure we'll be doin’ two bits, 

In keeping things right fer the Allies 
By coaling up Hades fer Fritz. 
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Peabody Coal Development in 


Central 


Illinois 


By GEORGE W. HARRIS 


Editorial Staff, “Coal Age” 








FIG. 1. TIPPLE AT MINE NO. 7 OF THE 

IG coal producers do not spring up overnight like 
Bonstrooms Neither do they continue in the first 

class unless the management provides for systematic 
development along uptodate lines in which full advantage 
is taken of every opportunity to secure tonnage. It is in- 
teresting to note how the leaders do things. In a coal state 
of the importance and potentiality of Illinois, there are a 
number of large coal interests which have under way some 
big plants in different stages of development. Among 
these mining companies is the Peabody Coal Co., one of the 
leading miners and shippers of the state as regards modern 
equipment and aggregate tonnage; its eleven mines shipped 
4,310,000 tons for the year ended Dec. 31, 1917. 





Co., of Chicago, Ill., is a group of plants on the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland R.R., within 20 miles 
This short line of road does not 
attract much attention on the Chicago or New York 
exchanges, but it is of far more interest to the Peabody 


Presser eric among the mines of the Peabody Coal 


of Springfield, Ill. 


company than some of the big railroads which are 
prominent at these stock exchange centers. The Chicago 
& Illinois Midland R.R. interchanges with the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Wabash R.R. at Taylorville to 
the east, with the Illinois Central at Pawnee Junction, 
with the Chicago & Alton at Auburn, and the Chicago 





PEABODY COAL CO., KINCAID, ILLINOIS 


& Northwestern at Compro, to the west of the plants 
in question. This belt line of about 26 miles in length 
furnishes traffic connection for the Peabody mines along 
the line of the road with the trunk railroads noted. 
Seven miles west of Taylorville on the Central & Illinois 
Midland R.R. is the mining town of Kincaid; to the 
east of this town is the No. 7 mine of the Peabody 
Coal Co., to the west is No. 8, and about halfway 
between Kincaid and Taylorville is No. 9—the latter in 
embryo. 

Standardization of machine parts has been practiced 
in this country for some time, but the same policy 
seems somewhat novel when applied to coal plants. 
Nevertheless this principle seems to have been adopted 
in the case of the three plants just noted. No. 7 
main shaft was sunk in the fall of 1911 and is 349 ft. 
deep to the No. 6 seam; shaft No. 8 was sunk the 
following year, reaching coal at a depth of 358 ft.; 
No. 9 has only recently struck coal at 417 ft. below the 
surface. The No. 7 and No. 8 shafts and equipment are 
in duplicate practically in every particular, and No. 9 
is laid out on the same lines. It would hardly be 
practicable to carry out a plan of this kind in s*me 
mining sections. But in the prairie state of Illinois 
the surface topography permits of plant location alist 
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at will, and the regular seams readily adapt them- 
selves to a standard plan of development. 

The No. 7 and No. 8 mines of the Peabody Coal Co. 
are in Christian County. These two plants and a 
third mine at Stonington (Peabody No. 21), eight 
miles northeast of Taylorville, produced 1,747,292 tons 
of coal for the year ended June 30, 1917. This ton- 
nage was all machine-mined. By contrast the remaining 

six commercial shipping mines 





‘practically the whole output 
was mined by hand. In view 


Ig in this county produced only 
ag. 1,074,875 tons during the 
Vi H same period; and of this 
yf | amount only half the product 
A\ K of one mine (34,382 tons) 
Roa was machine-mined coal— 
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center of the sheave wheel at the shaft is a distance 
of 90 ft. The tipple was built by the Decatur Bridge 
Co., of Decatur, Illinois. 

The arrangement of the screens and the sizes and 
grades of coal loaded at this four-track tipple are shown 
on the section, Fig. 2. The screen-supporting struc- 
ture is framed separate from the rest of the tipple. 
The shaking screens are driven by a 75-kw. motor. The 
tipple machinery was furnished and installed by the 
Webster Manufacturing Co., of Tiffin, Ohio; all elec- 
trical apparatus was supplied by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. At present No. 
7 plant differs from No. 8 only in that the latter loads 
lump coal by means of a Manierre box-car loader, 
which was installed in the fall of 1917. A similar 
machine is in operation at Pawnee, at the Peabody 
No. 5 mine, which is on the Central & Illinois Midland 
R.R., about 12 miles west of Kincaid. This loader is 
made by the Manierre Engineering and Machinery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

All the buildings constituting the surface plant at No. 
7 mine are constructed absolutely fireproof—these in- 
clude the office, smith (Fig. 3) and machine shops, fan 
(Fig. 4) and magazines. There is not a steam boiler 
on the plant, power being supplied by the Illinois 
Public Service Corporation; the nearest power house 
supplying electric current to these Peabody mines is 
located half a mile from the No. 7 mine on the south 
fork of*the Sangamon River. The main shaft hoisting 
is done by an electric hoist (Fig. 5) furnished by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; it has a cylindro- 


Screen supporting Structure 
framed separate from Tipple 




























































































































































































FIG. 2. LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF HEAD FRAME AND TIPPLE, SHOWING LOCATION OF CHUTES AT MINE NO. 7, 
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PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


are duplicates of each other, only the No. 7 plant 
is illustrated and described in this article. The capac- 
ity of No. 7 mine is 4000 tons of coal in eight hours. 
The tipple at this mine is shown in perspective in Figs. 
1 and 8, and in section in Fig. 2. The tipple is steel 
throughout and most of the main members are of built- 
up construction. The main posts and beams are latticed 
channels; other members are built up with angles and 
lacing, and some I-beams are used as struts. The 
main tipple is covered with corrugated-iron siding, as 
shown in the illustrations. From the surface to the 


conical drum and is equipped with modern safety 
devices. 

On descending the shaft the same modern construc- 
tion evident about the rest of the plant can be noted— 
in the concrete lining, the steel I-beam buntons and the 
70-lb. T-rail guides. The main shaft is 17 ft. 8 in. 
by 10 ft. in dimension; the air shaft measures 16 x 
10 ft. inside—there is a 10 x 10-ft. air compartment 
and a 6 x 10-ft. stairway partitioned off by a 6-in. 
concrete curtain wall. The air shaft is concrete through- 
out. The 12-ft. Jeffrey steel-cased fan at this shaft 
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runs at high speed and supplies 250,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute to the mine workings. 

A strategic point about a high production plant is 
the shaft bottom. Through this lower end of the 
bottle’s neck passes the tonnage of the mine, and any 
congestion here limits the production of the plant. The 
capacity of the shaft is greatly increased by attention 
to details of hoisting, haulage and the facilities at and 
around the bottom itself. 

All these factors so vitally affecting the shipment of 
coal are interdependent. In Fig. 6 is shown the bottom 
at No. 7 mine viewed from the empty side. The 
diamond cross-over is prominent in the foreground. On 
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Four-ton end-gate cars are used. In order to get the 
proper grades at the loaded and empty tracks, bottom 
rock was blown up on either side of the shaft; side 
retaining walls of concrete were then built, on top 
of which were set 12 x 12-in. posts to support the 
12-in. I-beams holding up the limestone roof. All these 
features are brought out in Fig. 6. This illustration 
shows that the local underground artist has improved 
his opportunity to decorate the concrete side retaining 
walls with frescoes—someone also had a literary turn 
of mind. 

The No. 6 seam at this group of Peabody mines 
has an average thickness of 7 ft. 6 in. and asgood top. 




















FIG. 4. 


the opposite side of the shaft automatic safety mine- 
car cagers are installed, made by the Mining Safety 
Device Co., of Bowerston, Ohio. 

Both loaded and empty cars are handled by gravity, 
the former being delivered on the Oleson self-dumping 
cages (made by the Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, 
Iowa) by the automatic cager, a device contributing 


greatly to safety and speed of operation. The empty 
pit cars, pushed off the cage by the loaded ones, run 
onto the empty tracks and around to each side of the 
shaft by gravity; here they are made up into trips which 
are picked up by motors. 





FAN AT MINE NO. 7 OF PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


The mines here are worked on the room-and-pillar 
panel method of mining. The east and west main 
entries are driven on the three-entry system—a haulage 
way in the middle and an airway on either side. Double 
entries branch out from the main entries. A 100-ft. 
barrier pillar is left between the first room in a panel 
and the nearest entry. Rooms in one panel do not 
hole through at the face to the rooms of an opposite 
panel ahead. Rooms are driven on 55-ft. centers with 
30-ft. room width and 25-ft. pillars; entries are 12 ft. 
wide. 

All operations are conducted electrically at Mine 
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best land in the state, and 
when subsidence of surface 
occurs as a result of mining 
which brings down the top 
then heavy damages. are 
claimed by the owners of sur- 
face thus disturbed. 

A natural consequence is to 
leave sufficient coal in the 
ground in the form of pillars 
which will prevent a break in 
or settlement of the top rock. 
This subject has been touched 
on in Coal Age before, but the 
importance of the matter is 
such that a further discussion 
of similar cases is warranted. 
A most interesting bulletin on 
the “Percentage of Extraction 
of Bituminous Coal with 
Special Reference to Illinois 
Conditions,” by C. M. Young, 
of the University of Illinois, 
reports on the results of in- 
vestigations which have been 





"FIG. 5. 


No. 7. On the surface this power is used as noted. 
Underground the haulage is done by General Electric 
motors—13-ton locomotives for main-line work and 
six-ton motors for gathering cars from rooms and 
delivering to partings. All coal is cut by electrical 
mining machines, distributed as follows: Twenty 
Sullivan shortwall machines are used on territory work 
and entries are driven by 12 Morgan-Gardner machines. 
No pillars are drawn in this field, which is rather 
unfortunate. Everything be- 
ing equal it costs no more to 
drive an entry looking to 90 
per cent. recovery of coal in 
the territory opened up than 
for 50 per cent. The expense 
of narrow work charged up 
against 9000 tons of coal 
mined is considerably less per 
ton than when only 5000 tons 
are recovered. Many operators 
consider that coal of the thick- 
ness of that worked in Mine 
No. 7 is almost ideal as re- 
gards profitable mining. How- 
ever, it is difficult to take full 
advantage of these favorable 
conditions at times. The same 
trouble is experienced here as 
in most other sections of Illi- 
nois, where a comparatively 
low percentage of coal re- 
covery has been maintained. 
According to the 1910 
tensus reports, the average 
value of surface in Christian 
County, Illinois, is $123.63 
per acre. This is among the 





FIG. 6. 





MAIN HOIST AT MINE NO. 7, KINCAID, ILLINOIS 


going on recently. This bulle- 
tin notes that in the district, 
of which Christian County is 
a part, the Peabody Coal Co. reports extractions at its 
mines of 65, 62, 60 and 70 per cent. respectively. 

Every year the housing problem at mines receives 
more and more attention. The majority of the miners 
at No. 7 and No. 8 Peabody mines own their own 
homes, which were purchased from the company. The 
mining town of Kincaid is on the other side of the 
track from No. 7 shaft, and No. 8 is only 14 miles 
distant; it has a population of about 2000. Building 








SHAFT BOTTOM, EMPTY SIDE OF MINE NO. 7, PEABODY COAL COMPANY 
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restrictions are attached to transfers of land and vary 
according to the value and location of the lot. The 
restrictions include the erection of brick business butld- 
ings, the exclusion of saloons, gambling houses and so 
on. The miners can build their houses of wood. A 
hotel and a large foundry and machine shop have been 
built in the town; the latter is about to double its 
capacity. 

Often of equal importance to an operator with the 
technical side of mining are commercial problems— 
markets and car supply. At present the market for a 
given coal is determined by the zoning system, and oper- 
ators and men are struggling to the limit to supply 
coal. Dr. F. C. Honnold, Production Manager for 
Illinois, has stated that if the domestic consumer would 
accept all grades of coal it would greatly help produc- 
tion—that screenings on hand retard production. It 
is due to the discrimination of the private consumer of 
coal in Illinois as to the kind preferred which has 
led to the preparation of the “57 varieties” which have 
been placed on the market. One solution of the ab- 
normal demand for domestic coal in Illinois, in Dr. 
Honnold’s estimation, would be the acceptance of mine 
run by the private consumer—its use has been urged. 

Now that production is receiving so much attention, 
all the factors entering into the tonnage problem are 
given most careful consideration. Prominent among 
these are labor and transportation, and they are much 
more closely related than might appear on the surface. 
It is now the policy of the Peabody company to provide 
an opportunity at each of its mines to ship over several 
roads. Miners tend to go to those mines where they 
can get the most steady work. The mines on the Central 
& Illinois Midland R.R. have had a particularly good 
car supply, operating at best from 75 to 80 per cent. 
of the time. It is difficult to hold men and keep up 
an efficient organization where the car supply is un- 
steady; when a mine works only two or three days a 
week it is not at all satisfactory to the miners, who 
leave and go to a mine where steady work is obtainable. 


——_————-— During September 
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cies in cars and locomotives if the operators are to 
ship the quantity of coal necessary to meet this year’s 
requirements. 

For the facts forming the basis of this article and 
the illustrations accompanying it, the writer is indebted 
to various officials of the Peabody Coal Co., who 
courteously furnished the information. 





Soft Coal Loadings at Lake Erie Docks 


To Oct. 1 the Great Lakes fleet had taken on exactly 
20,756,057.04 net tons of bituminous coal for the North- 
west, according to the official statement of the Coal 
and Ore Exchange, Cleveland. Since the Federal Fue! 
Administration’s schedule calls for a total movement 
of 28,000,000 net tons of bituminous this season, and 
October is down for 3,500,000 tons and November for 
2,400,000 tons, the Northwest is behind 1,343,942.96 
tons. December, however, was left open by the Federal 
Fuel Administration, and since operators are figuring 
on moving at least as much coal as in last December— 
when the movement was about 660,000 tons—the lake 
trade is about 700,000 tons behind schedule. 

In addition to the 20,756,057.04 tons of cargo coal 
loaded at Lake Erie ports for the season to Oct. 1 the 
total of vessel fuel loaded is 928,778.90 tons, making a 
grand total of 21,684,835.94 net tons of bituminous 
handled at the docks from the opening of navigation to 
the first of October. 

Cargo coal loaded in September amounted to 
4,666,545.10 tons and vessel fuel, 184,652.80 tons, mak- 
ing a total of 4,851,197.90 net tons for the month. The 
schedule called for 4,900,000 tons of cargo coal. Toledo 
again led, with a total of 1,754,641.15 tons at the three 
docks; Lorain was second with 608,186.80 tons; Ash- 
tabula was third with 622,990.30 tons, -and Cleveland 
fourth with 552,087.55 tons. 

The accompanying table, the official compilation of 
the Coal and Ore Exchange, which is handling the Great 
Lakes vessel pool, gives the statistics in detail: 





BITUMINOUS COAL LOADED AT LAKE ERIE DOCKS 


Season to Sept. 30 











Port Dock Cargo Vessel Fuel Total Cargo Vessel Fue Total 

a ead ae B. & O 578,751.55 14,793.50 593,545.05 2,137,271. 20 45,523.80 2,180,795. 00 
RR Se oe Ee ag | HN. 798,782.80 22,160. 40 820,943.20 3,600,207. 60 104,176.05 3,704,383. 65 
+ lai arenas ... 6T. & OC 332,116.90 ,037. 00 340,153.90 1,598,690. 00 43,616.15 ,642,306. 15 
Sandusky. ..... ouceei Penna...... 420,811.30 10,294.95 431,106. 25 1,764,408. 20 44,241.10 1,808,649. 30 
GIN. «ot siackwulane ens W. & L. E 313,773.30 1957.40 323,730.70 1,605,074. 85 57,561.70 1,662,636. 55 
oc dna Sat eN edn B. & O 592,724.55 15,462. 25 608, 186. 80 2,373,539. 30 67,955. 25 2,441,494. 55 
Cleveland..........+: RS a nee is 98,843. 00 1355.45 102,198. 45 487,350.95 16,128. 1 503,479.10 
6 ee eer Penna parca 411,253.65 38,635.45 449,889.10 1,900, 575.54 224,241.90 2,124,817. 44 
PN sacs schvenseesis B. & O 44,152.40 6,367.50 50,519.90 149,324.65 34,126.20 183,450. 85 
Ashtabula.......... N. ¥.< 330,992.05 30,157.30 361,149.35 1,535,289.55 164,163.15 1,699,452. 70 
Ashtabula. ........ Penna... 249,436. 20 12,404.75 261,840.95 1,027,956.55 62,929.55 1,090,886. 10 
oe eee RS Ee a ae 329,104.90 4,145.80 333,250.70 1,730,437. 40 25,455.70 1,755,893. 10 
ete tS East. . 84,953.65 4,055.35 89,009. 00 512,942.45 30,651.20 543,593.65 
BEES aavewaesscasnaeene Pa. West 80,848. 85 4,825.70 85,674.55 332,988. 80 10,009. 00 342,997.80 

4,666,545. 10 184,652. 80 4,851,197.90 20,756,057. 04 928,778.90 21,684,835. 94 


Total. 





The Peabody company stated last spring that it had 
lost 20 to 30 per cent. of possible production on account 
of labor shortage due to insufficient car supply. The 
consumption of coal has increased enormously during 
the last two years; new mines have been opened up and 
existing plants have improved their facilities for in- 
creasing output. On the other hand, available labor 
of mining caliber has decreased, and the car renewals 
on the railroads have hardly more than replaced worn- 
out rolling stock. In view of the present tax on the 
facilities of the transportation lines in other directions, 
improved service will have to compensate for deficien- 








The bituminous coal movement by months, according 
to the Coal and Ore Exchange, has been as follows: 
April, 868,852.64 tons; May, 3,194,198.10; June, 3,539,- 
352.30; July, 4,234,305.05; August, 4,996,929.95, and 
September, 4,851,197.90. Vessel fuel is included in 
these figures. 





If the 34,000,000 tons of coke made in beehive ovens 
in 1917 had been made in the byproduct type, some 750 
million cubic feet of gas would have been saved, accord- 
ing to estimate, every 24 hours. From this gas about 
65 million gallons of benzol might have been recovered. 
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Low-Temperature Distillation of [Illinois 
and Indiana Coals 


By G. W. TRAER 





_—_o 


SYNOPSIS—This article is an abstract of a 
paper presented at the October, 1918, meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers at Milwaukee. It gives an account of 
some remarkable results. A semi-coke averaging 
18 per cent. volatile matter was made in cast- 
iron containers that were pushed consecutively 
through the ovens. By this process it is es- 
timated that nearly 20 gal. of gasoline as well 
as other valuable byproducts can be made from 
one ton of Illinois coal. 
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HE distillation of bituminous coals at what is 
“TL eonmont termed low temperature, and the quan- 

tities, nature and adaptabilities of the products 
evolved have been the subject of considerable experi- 
mentation during recent years. Fortunately, the ear- 
lier work in this country was done by men whose 
scientific training qualified them properly to record and 
interpret the results of their experiments. The work 
of Professor Parr, of the University of Illinois, is es- 
pecially notable in this respect. 

Professor Parr’s work, added to that of English ex- 
perimenters, demonstrated certain things to a degree 
which is generally regarded as convincing. They have 
proved that a caking bituminous coal, when subjected 
to a temperature of not more than 1000 deg. F. (prefer- 
ably somewhat less) will yield light tar having low 
specific gravity (about 1.06) and high commercial value; 
also, that this yield, with a given coal, will depend upon 
the percentage of hydrocarbons in the can the max- 
imum temperature used, and the promptness with which 
the distillate gases are removed. It is assumed that air 
is excluded from the retort, and that the coal is sub- 
jected to heat for a sufficient time to drive off all of the 
tarry hydrocarbons. It is the purpose in this paper to 
describe other work of a practical nature, directed to- 
ward the commercial adaptation of these principles, 
which was begun nearly two years ago; this investiga- 
tion was assisted by A. J. Sayers, of the Link-Belt 
Co., and Carl Scholz. 

The first step was to draft tentative designs for the 
handling of the coal and coke so as to produce a coke 
having a suitable structure for sizing, storage, ship- 
ment and handling, without the necessity of briquetting. 
Professor Parr’s results had indicated that the rather 
Open-pored volatile coke produced by him had a low 
ignition point, which would contribute toward easy con- 
trol of the fire in stoves, house furnaces, fireboxes and 
boilers. It is recognized by those experienced in the 
marketing of fuels that the hard non-volatile coke from 
the high-temperature process falls far short of being 
an ideal domestic fuel. The high ignition point of hard 
non-volatile coke makes it difficult to burn satisfactorily 
in a small or thin fire. With a strong fire the drafts 
have to be watched closely because of the tendency to 





over-intensity of combustion. In spite of its high heat 
value and cleanliness in handling, it has therefore fallen 
short of being a popular domestic fuel. 

Another important factor is that, while it has proved 
quite impracticable to use non-volatile hard coke in lo- 
comotives previously using high-volatile bituminous 
coals, without radical changes in the fireboxes, the in- 
dications were that high-volatile coke could be employed 
for this purpose without material firebox change. 

C. M. Garland was retained to revise the designs 
and supervise the construction and operation of an ex- 
perimental plant, which was installed at Chicago in 
1917. The operation of the plant began early in Octo- 
ber and, with some stoppages for corrections indicated 
by its use, was operated until Dec. 24. Altogether about 
140 tons of coal were passed through the plant, about 
100 tons of which was Franklin County mine-run 
crushed to pass through a 2-in. round-hole shaker screen. 
The other coals tested, in lots ranging from 4 to 12 
tons, comprised those from Harrisburg and Eldorado 
in Saline County, Illinois; Indiana Fourth Vein from 
the J. K. Dering mine, Clinton, Ind.; Indiana No. 5 
from Grant mine No. 4; and Indiana No. 5 from Knox 
County. 

The plant comprised one oven or retort, together with 
the usual condensing and scrubbing apparatus for the 
distilled gas, and other necessary machinery and ap- 
pliances. The oven was horizontal and rectangular, 
about 50 ft. long, 4 ft. high and 20 in. wide. At each 
end was a double-door lock, one serving for the admis- 
sion and the other for the withdrawal of the containers 
carrying the coal, without admitting any substantial 
amount of air. These locks were of suitable length to 
hold one container; they were not heated, nor was a 
space of the same length as the lock immediately inside 
of it. The remainder of the retort was supplied with 
down-draft flues, each of which led to a large off-take 
flue in the base of the oven, and thence to the stack. The 
flues were about 1 ft. square in the clear and were laid 
with ordinary rectangular silica brick. As the volume 
of clean gas yielded by the low-temperature process 
is insufficient for heating the oven, provision was made 
to supply city gas for the additional heat necessary; a 
commercial plant producer gas would be supplied for 
this purpose. 

A track was laid through the oven with 16-lb. steel 
rail, 11-in. gage, to carry the containers. These were 
introduced at intervals into the charging end, each 
successive container pushing forward those which had 
preceded it; when the retort was filled, a finished con- 
tainer would be discharged whenever a fresh one was 
inserted. The train of containers was pushed by a 
hydraulic ram. They were charged with coal and the 
coke was discharged from them manually. In a com- 


mercial plant the pushing would be Cone by an electric 
ram, and the charging and discharging would be me- 
chanical. 
of the process. 


The container design was the central feature 
Those used in this experimental plant 
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were about 4 ft. long, 4 ft. high and 12 in. wide. Par- 
titions, 12 in. apart, divided each box into four sec- 
tions, each 12 in. square. Each box was placed on a 
cast-iron truck mounted on four cast-iron wheels. When 
the truck and box were removed from the oven, the box 
was lifted off, the coke discharged, the box replaced on 
the truck, and returned to the other end of the oven 
for recharging. 

One of the principal purposes of this form of con- 
tainer was to afford means by which the heat could be 
quickly conveyed through the mass of coal. Experience 
with the high-temperature byproduct oven has shown 
that when heat is applied only to the side of the charge, 
the progress of coking is slow, only 3 in. per hour. 

It is impracticable to make a semi-coke of substan- 
tially uniform volatile content, unless special means 
are employed for conveying the heat to the center of 
the charge more quickly than is possible by means of 
a heated side-wall only, because if the side-wall tem- 
perature is not raised above 1000 deg. F. the progress 
of the coking toward the center will be prohibitively 
slow. If the heat is raised above 100 deg. by the time 
the tarry volatiles are all driven off at the center of 
the charge, the volatile contents of the coke on the outer 
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side will be greatly reduced, thus giving a coke of widely 
varying character. Furthermore, the higher temperature 
will cause a proportionate decrease in the valuable light 
oils and a corresponding increase in pitch; the per- 
centage of coke also will be decreased. There will be 
an increase in gas, but it will fall far short of compen- 
sating for the losses mentioned. 

The first container boxes were made of sheet steel, 
and were divided into four compartments each 12 in. 
square. It quickly developed that this column was too 
large for short-time coking, with a reasonably uniform 
volatile content. Additional compartments were then 
put in some of the boxes; while, in others, pipes of 
varying diameters were placed in the centers of the 
large compartments. Both of these expedients produced 
usable coke. 

A cast-iron box also was used; the shell and partitions 
were } in. thick, and the compartments varied from 4 
to 8 in. in width. This cast-iron box showed great 
superiority over all other forms, and proved eminently 
satisfactory for the purpose. The compartments were 
tapered slightly, so that by the time the boxes reached 
the open air the temperature had been reduced enough 
to cause a slight shrinkage and the coke slipped out 
of the compartments without difficulty. It showed no 
tendency whatever-to.cling to the metal. . 
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The semi-coke thus produced proved a most satis. 
factory fuel for all general purposes. Although the 
retort had only side-wall heat, a coke was produced that 
was practically homogeneous in structure and volatile 
content. By keeping the charge in the heat long enough, 
a hard coke with practically no volatile contents could 
be made; or by withdrawing the charge as soon a5 
it was fused to the center, the coal could be changed 
into the form of coke while but little of the original 
volatile contents had been removed. 

Experience indicates that the ideal fuel for general 
use is obtained by leaving about 18 per cent. of the 
volatile matter in the coke; this gives a satisfactory 
yield of coke, while, at the same time, practically ll 
the volatile-producing oil or tar has been removed and 
the coke thereby rendered smokeless. Using compart- 
ments of suitable width, the coke is uniform in struc. 
ture and has sufficient strength to permit sizing and 
handling. The specific gravity is somewhat less than 
that of hard coke, but not enough to be a practical 
objection. The breeze and fines burn satisfactorily, 
either by themselves or with the coarse sizes; in fact, 
the behavior in the firebox, in that. respect, is quite 
similar to that of bituminous coal. It ignites readily, 
the fire is easily controiled and successfully banked for 
8 to 10 hours in house furnaces during severe winter 
weather. It burns with a short, bright, clear blaze, 
and is clean to handle and fire. 

An 8-hour test of the semi-coke made from three 
different kinds of coal was made on a switch engine 
in one of the large railroad yards in Chicago. The 
coals were Franklin County, Illinois, Indiana Vein No. 
5 from north of Terre Haute, and Indiana Vein No. 5 
from Knox County. In clearing up the pile from which 
the tender load was taken, all the fine stuff was gathered 
up with the coarse, so that there was a large percentage 
of it in the tender load, which, in the proportion of 
coarse to fine, resembled mine-run coal. 

There was a light coal fire in the locomotive and on 
this the semi-coke was started. This fuel steamed 
rapidly from the start and made no smoke throughout 
the test. The amount of cinders thrown from the stack 
with a heavy exhaust was but a small proportion of the 
amount coming when using bituminous coal. The semi- 
coke steamed fast enough to make it unnecessary to use 
the steam blower when the exhaust was off, as is done 
to lessen the smoke when bituminous coal is used; this 
effects a substantial saving of fuel. The engine did its 
regular yard work for about 4 hours, the crew being 
changed at the third hour. By this time a thin clinker 
had formed which, however, was readily removed dur- 
ing the noon hour. Another thin clinker was formed 
and removed during the afternoon, but some coal, of 
which there was a small amount at the bottom of the 
tender, had been fired on top of the semi-coke before 
this happened. 

. The engineer of tests of the railroad stated that this 
clinkering probably resulted from the mixing of semi- 
coke made from three different kinds of coal, and from 
the excessive amount of fine stuff. Carl Scholz, who 
was on the engine during a considerable part of the 
test, was of the same opinion; and they agreed that 
the semi-coke had satisfactorily shown its adaptability 
for locomotive use without material change in the fire- 
box. ‘The semi-coke was entirely new to both firemen. 
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‘n regular practice, a semi-coke made from one kind 

coal will clinker less than the coal from which it 
i, made. -This is because the semi-coke burns without 
yermitting the lumps to break down or melt; there is, 
therefore, a better circulation of air through the fire 
hed than with coal. Ordinarily, also, there would be 
a great deal less fine stuff than was in this tender 
joad. In a plant equipped entirely with casting-boxes, 
the plant run of semi-coke would contain only a small 
percentage of fine stuff; from his observation in our 
experimental plant, Mr. Garland estimates this at less 
than 19 per cent. 


VOLATILE PRODUCTS OF DISTILLATION 


In the operation of the experimental oven it was 
demonstrated that it would not be possible to use a 
brick wall between the side flues and the containers, and 
at the same time make a practically.complete recovery 
of the oil and gas in the coal. This was partly due 
to the small amount of gas—34 to 1 cu.ft. per pound 
of coal—obtained in the low-temperature process, as 
compared with 5 to 6 cu.ft. in the high-temperature 
process. A small air leakage, such as exists in the 
high-temperature ovens, would therefore produce dis- 
astrous results. In the experimental oven the use of 
plain brick instead of special interlocking brick in- 
creased the leakage materially, although special pre- 
caution was taken in laying up the brick and in coating 
the interior of the oven with special low-temperature 
cement. 

The quantitative determination of gas and tar was 
therefore impossible with this oven. These factors, 
however, have been demonstrated repeatedly, not only 
by Professor Parr, for practically every coal mined in 
the State of Illinois, but also by numerous others. The 
curves of Fig. 1 show the relation between the coking 
temperature and the tar produced, in gallons per ton, 
for a coal containing approximately/ 30 per cent. of 
volatile matter. These curves are unead on experi- 
ments made by Lewes, and correspond with the results 
obtained by Professor Parr. The Illinois and Indiana 
coals have 35 per cent. or more of volatile hydrocarbons 
and will therefore produce correspondingly more tar 
than the 30 per cent. coal illustrated in Fig. 1. 

For a commercial oven, a cast-iron retort will be used, 
which will be lined on the flue side with silica brick. 
This retort is ribbed to prevent warping, and is fixed 
only at the center, leaving the ends free to expand. 
Since the temperature within the oven does not exceed 
1000 deg. F., this will not only insure a gas-tight 
construction, but the retort will be considerably more 
permanent than a brick structure, and will cost less 
for maintenance than brick retorts of this form. 

The light tar produced by the low-temperature 
process is a liquid having the consistency of heavy 
cylinder oil. Its significant characteristics, as disclosed 
by Professor Parr’s work, are: First, the large per- 
centage of the light fraction cut at 210 deg. C. (about 
12 per cent.); second, the large percentage of the 
middle fraction (about 52 per cent.) and the high tem- 
perature of the tar acids therein; third, the low pro- 
portion of pitch (about 30 per cent. as compared with 
56 per cent. or more in the heavy high-temperature tar), 
the low melting point of this pitch, and its low per- 
centage of free carbon. 
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Taking Franklin County, Illinois, coal as a basis, the 
results of operation at the experimental plant indicated 
that the products of low-temperature distillation will 
be about 774 per cent. of semi-coke having 18 per cent. 
volatile combustible matter, and about 25 gal. of light 
tar and oil per ton of coal. There will also be a small 
amount of ammonia, but since the nitrogen in the coal, 
which is the source of the ammonia, does not leave 
the coal freely until the temperature is considerably 
above 1000 deg. F., the greater part of the nitrogen 
remains in the semi-coke; if this product is then made 
into producer gas in a byproduct plant, a large recovery 
of the ammonia may be made. Treated in this way, 
the recovery from Franklin County coal would be about 
100 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal. 

This assertion is based upon data furnished by C. 
W. Tozer, of London, England, regarding his experi- 
ments with a coal closely resembling that of Franklin 
County. In the high-temperature non-voiatile coke 
plants, the nitrogen is all driven from the coal but 
only the lesser part of it is recoverable as ammonia, 
because the temperature of the oven is so high that the 
greater part of the nitrogen does not combine with 
hydrogen, or, if such a combination is made at first, 
it is later broken up before it can be recovered. 

Based upon experience at the experimental plant, 
the heating period required with the casting containers 
will not exceed 8 hours, and it is probable that this 
may be reduced. The length of time required depends 
upon the greatest distance which it is necessary for 
the heat to travel through the coal. A shorter period 
could be attained by reducing this distancé;Sut if it is 
too greatly shortened, the result might not Re* ompensa- 
tory, by reason of structural and other considerations. 


HIGH- vs. LOW-TEMPERATURE DISTILLATION 


Ample data were securtd from the! ¥peration of this 
plant, upon which to base enlargéd* and perfected 
designs for a commercial plant, and to furnish a sound 
basis for estimating the cost of installing and operating 
it. This has been-earefully worked out by Mr. Garland 
and myself,;*and the results are attractive as to earn- 
ing power. Such a plant will cost considerably less 
than a high-temperature plant of the same capacity, and 
the products will yield a larger return per ton of coal. 
Franklin County coal, which has a natural moisture 
content of about 84 per cent., will yield 12 to 15 per 
cent. more semi-coke by the low-temperature process 
than can be derived from it as hard coke by the high- 
temperature proces. There will be at least double the 
amount of tar and oil, and commercial investigations 
indicate that the value of these products per gallon 
will be several times as great. The high-temperature 
process will yield several times as much gas as the 
low-temperature process, but the surplus gas is always 
sold at a low price. The high-tempevature process 
also has some advantage in the greater amount of 
ammonia produced, but this is more than oi’set by other 
considerations. The opportunities for commercial de- 
velopment of the low-temperature process seem to be 
great; it is not visionary to predict the substitution 
of semi-coke, in the central and western states, for a 
large part of the anthracite and so-called smokeless 
coals which now come into this territory, by rail or lake. 

Many are doubtless well informed as to the large 
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number of valuable sub-products which may be derived 
from light tar and oil, and the rapidity with which this 
chemical industry is now developing in the United 
States. Dr. David T. Day is authority for the statement 
that the cracking process for deriving motor fuel from 
mineral oils has reached a stage of development indicat- 
ing that it is possible, in this way, to secure nearly 
20 gal. of gasoline, or motor fuel of the same value, per 
ton of Franklin County or similar coal. 











Who’s Who In Coal Mining 





























Clarence W. Watson 


Two talents possessed by Clarence W. Watson, of 
Fairmont, W. Va., Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., which have contributed 
materially toward making him a successful coal operator 
and which have been potent factors in helping him to 
achieve his position in the business world are his genius 
for organization and his constructive ability, combined 
with sound judgment and broad vision. 

A mar of strong mentality, “C. W.,” as he is familiarly 
known by his associates, has surrounded himself in his 





LIEUT.-COL. CLARENCE W. WATSON 


various undertakings with men upon whose ability he 
could rely; and, being an excellent judge of human na- 
ture, he has rarely made mistakes in his selections. But 
the chief factor in the success of this well known builder 
of industries is his integrity. “His word is as good as his 
bond.” That is the way he is regarded not only through- 
cut West Virginia, but in the financial centers of New 
York, Baltimore and Richmond; and it is this reputation 
for integrity and reliability which has enabled him to 
play such an important part in the development of West 
Virginia’s coal and other resources. 

The Government was not slow to recognize how use- 
ful a man of Mr. Watson’s ability would be in connection 
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with many of the large projects undertaken by the War 
Department, and his tender of his services was promptly 
accepted. Commissioned as a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Procurement Division of the Ordnance Department, 
many important tasks were assigned to the West 
Virginia coal man, among them the Neville Island pro- 
ject of the Government. A few weeks ago Colonel Watson 
was assigned to service over seas, where his ability 
as an organizer and executive will be much in demand. 

In the short span of fifty-four years, Clarence Watson 
has with the magic wand of organization transformed 
many sections of the State of West Virginia from 
sparsely settled hamlets into thriving, prosperous com- 
munities; has linked up cities with a network of inter- 
urban railways and has given thousands of men employ- 
ment in the coal mines he has established in four states. 

The youngest of three brothers—all of whom are 
successful business men—C. E. Watson was educated 
in the public schools of Fairmont and in the Fairmont 
Normal School. Of modest demeanor, almost to the point 
of diffidence, Watson is a man of action rather than of 
words, a thinker rather than a speaker, traits by which 
he comes naturally since his father, the late James Otis 
Watson, was a man of few words. The elder Watson was 
a sturdy pioneer in the state’s development, and that his 
sons have succeeded in carrying on the development 
work inaugurated by him is attested to by the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., one of the largest concerns of its kind. 

The Consolidation company, as it is well known, is 
only the outgrowth of the Fairmont Coal Co., which was 
organized by C. W. Watson, Jere H. Wheelwright and 
others. Aiding in the formation of the Consolidation 
company, which acquired mines in four states—West 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky and Pennsylvania— 
Watson became the head of that great concern and rc- 
mained as such until his election as a member of the 
United States Senate in 1911, when he retired as presi- 
dent of the company but was made chairman of the board. 
Upon his retirement from the Senate in 1913 he devoted 
much attention to the organization of the Elkhorn 
Fuel Corporation and other companies for the develop- 
ment of the Kentucky coal fields in conjunction with the 
late John C. Mayo. 

Of late years, outside of his business hours, Clarence 
Watson has devoted much attention to the raising of 
fine live stock and finds in that his recreation. It might 
be said, however, that he derives more unalloyed enjoy- 
ment from a good game of baseball than anything else. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 Mr. Watson was 
touring Germany with members of his family in an 
automobile, and the party had many trying experiences. 
Now in France directing the production of materials 
and in massing them for the use of the United States 
and its Allies, it would be strange indeed if through 
the victory of American arms Colonel Watson were able 
to again visit Germany, as part of a victorious army. 

Largely because of Clarence Watson’s ability as a 
business man and because of a feeling that a man of his 
caliber was needed in the councils of the nation, not only 
to aid in dealing with present war problems but with the 
many questions which will arise in the period of read- 
justment after the war, the Democrats of the state nom- 
inated him as their candidate for United States Senator, 
although both before and since his nomination he has 
given his entire time to the Government. 
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Would Replace Coal by Peat Fuel 


fn an address made before the American Peat Society 
at its annual meeting held in New York City recently, 
rrof. C. C. Osbon, of the United States Geological 
Survey, declared that, because of the shortage of coal, 
the public might be ready to consider seriously the 
use of peat in the hope that it would prevent a recur- 
rence, in some localities, of the suffering caused by 
inadequate fuel supplies. He said that the shortage 
of coal in many European countries since the beginning 
of the war is being supplied in part by the increased use 
of this material, and there is no reason why the United 
States should not utilize its vast deposits of this ‘uel. 

Dr. Osbon spoke on “Peat Possibilities from the 
Government Viewpoint,” confining himself to the uses 
of peat as fertilizer and fuel. The total quantity of 
peat marketed in the United States in 1917, the record 
year in the peat industry, was 97,363 short tons, and 
the total amount produced since peat was first utilized 
has been 466,020 tons: In Europe between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 tons of peat are produced and corcumed 
annually in generating heat and power. In *he United 
States coal, in normal times, is so 2hundant and at 
all times, is so efficient, readily prepared and trans- 
ported that only small quantities of peat fue: have been 
produced and the interest shcwn in the development of 
the industry has largely been scientitic and experi- 
mental. However in recent years the increasing cost 
of producing coal and the failure of the output to 
keep pace with the ever-expanding demand have led 
to a general advance in price. 


USE OF PEAT WOULD RELEASE RAILROAD CARS 


Professor Osbon declared that the preparation and 
storage of peat fuel would not only increase the local 
fuel supply and in many communities prevent a re- 
currence of the suffering caused by a coal shortage, but 
it would release railroad cars that are vitally needed 
for other purposes during the war. It may be used 
lecally in some states during economic and industrial 
crises, and in some sections, notably New England, it is 
Selieved that peat could successfully compete with other 
fuels for both domestic and industrial use after the 
war. “@ 

He said that the failure in past years in this country 
to produce peat fuel on a commercial scale was not due 
to a lack of market, but to the lack of sufficient capital, 
to the inexperience of operators, to the failure to recog- 
nize that peat fuel is inferior to coal, and to preventable 
engineering errors. Many extravagant claims concern- 
ing the fuel value of peat have been made, Professor 
Osbon declared, but the sooner its inferiority to coal 
is recognized the better for the peat fuel industry. 
Over a million dollars have been spent in this country 
in trying to produce some form of peat fuel equal 
to coal in heating value, and careful consideration leads 
him to believe that there are only two forms in which 
peat fuel can be marketed commercially in the United 
States. These are as air-dried machine peat blocks 
and powdered peat. 

Air-dried machine peat is suitable for both domestic 
and industrial purposes. In calorific value a ton of ma- 
chine peat is equal to about 1.3 tons of wood, 0.5 ton 
of good bituminous coal and 0.6 ton of anthracite. It 
is clean to handle and burns freely, yielding an intense 
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heat and producing no soot or other objectionable 
deposit. For open grates this fuel is nearly ideal. 
However, the best results for household use could prob- 
ably be obtained by burning it in a stove with relatively 
small grate openings and a restricted draft. 

For commercial use powdered peat, Professor Osbon 
said, has many advantages over machine peat as it can 
be more cheaply prepared and more readily handled. 
The consumption of peat in a gas producer is perhaps 
the most effective way of utilizing peat fuel in the 
generation of heat and power, for peat that is to be used 
in this way does not need to be so carefully prepared 
nor so thoroughly dried as peat that is to be consumed 
for domestic purposes or under steam boilers. 

Analyses of the peats of the United States, Pro- 
fessor Osbon said, show that they are rich in available 
nitrogen, as much as 70 to 85 per cent. of the whole 
nitrogen content being of that character. The fixed 
nitrogen in some peats amounts to more than 2 per cent. 
of their dry weight, and gas-producing byproduct plants 
operated with peat could recover this nitrogen in the 
form of ammonium sulphate. The crushed peat is fed 
into the furnace of a gas producer in which combustion 
is regulated by steam and hot air. The peat burns at 
the bottom of the feed shaft, and, reacting upon the 
steam, forms water gas and ammonia. These gases are 
next cleansed of tar by means of a scrubber and are 
subjected to a fine shower of sulphuric acid, which con- 
verts the ammonia into ammonium sulphate and purifies 
the water gas. After being cooled the water gas may 
be used under steam boilers, in internal-combustion 
engines, and for other purposes. It is said that in Italy 
peat containing 2.5 per cent. of combined nitrogen, 
when treated by this process, yielded 170 lb. of ammoni- 
um sulphate per ton. 
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Shortage of Coal in New Zealand 


There has been a shortage in the coal supply in New 
Zealand for the past year for two reasons—a decrease 
in the production of the local mines and also in imports 
from Australia, according to a recent Consular Report. 
During 1917 the mines produced but 2,068,419 tons as 
against 2,257,135 tons for 1916, and the imports for 
1917 amounted to 597 tons as compared with 293,291,- 
556 tons during 1916, and 518,000 tons during 1914. 

The loss in production was largely due to the de- 
creased output of the miners, since in 1916 they pro- 
duced on en average of 750 tons per miner, while in 
1917 they produced but 715 tons per miner. During 
the first six months of 1918 the combined importations 
and coal mined in this country amounted to 1,084,719 
tons as compared with 1,083,461 tons for the same 
period in 1917, while stocks on hand on April 30, 1918, 
amounted to 151,866 tons as compared with 216,987 tons 
on July 31, 1917. This shortage of coal has had a ten- 
dency to slow down some of the industries in the coun- 
try, and is threatening the railways, street car, and 
electric-light plants. 





Exports from the United States to Latin America 
in 1918 were ten times as much as in 1898, and three 
times as much as in 1910, while coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
hides, copper, wool, nitrates and bananas, the principal 
articles imported from Latin America, show marked 
increase in quantities and increased prices since 1914. 
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Increasing Coal Mine Efficiency—ILl 


By CHARLES E. STUART 


United States Fuel Administration, Washington, D. C. 





SYNOPSIS —A lack of power capacity is often 
blamed for low voltage at the point of power 
application. This is seldom the root of the diffi- 
culty. Increased voltage may often be secured by 
connecting together various existing branches of 
the power line. The mechanical equipment is 
often in extremely bad condition, and a supposed 
shortage of power may be rectified by putting 
engines, boilers and piping in good shape. Elec- 
trified mines usually show marked superiority 
over unelectrified ones. 





VI—Analysis of Mine Power Conditions in 
Relationship to Production 


MIG. 20 is the resultant of a number of tests at 
HK different mines and illustrates in excellent manner 
the possibility of improving the voltage of the 
average mine by other means than through the pur- 
chase and installation of additional large quantities of 
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FIG. 20. THE POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVING THE VOLTAGE 
WITHOUT EXCESSIVE ADDITIONS OF COPPER 


A and curve B has been brought about not only by 
taking full advantage of all copper already placed, but 
in addition by improving connections of all kinds. The 
track bonding was perfected. In a word, conditions as 
represented by curve B were as nearly perfect as prac- 
ticable without additional copper. 

Between curve B and curve C there is represented 
an improvement resulting from the installation of 
feeder copper. A comparatively small amount of copper 
was necessary to obtain this improvement. That which 
was applied, however, was so pla¢:d as to balance the 
system and to place good voltage at points where con- 
ditions were most severe, rather than carry the copper 
transmission to those places that are seldom used. 

Fig. 21 represents voltage and amperage readings on 
trips going in and out. The condition of the circuit 
is well indicated. The test deriving this information 
is simple and can be readily run by a capable mine 





electrician with the equipment of instruments which it 
is criminal negligence for any mine to be without. 

The proper application and distribution of copper, 
while not difficult, is a matter for careful consideraticn, 
analysis and test. Fig. 22 indicates the location and 
capacity of trolley line and feeder copper as well as 
electrical equipment. Analysis of this layout develops 
the following simple measures, of such nature as to 
operate the copper and rail to maximum advantage 
under the conditions existing. 

Referring to this sketch, it would be recommended 
that both 4-0 wires which connect the substation with 
point V should be carefully connected to both trolleys 
going into the mine entrance—that is, both the trolley 
on the empty side and on the loaded side. Points J 
and H should be connected with a 4-0 line; S and U 
should be connected with a 4-0 line; D and T should be 
connected. The following connections should also be 
made: P should be connected with Q, M with N, and 
K with L. 

In some of the foregoing instances the workings will 
have to progress a little farther than they are at 
present, but the advantage of making such connections 
will be readily seen; and it will be apparent that by 
means of these connections the utility of the copper now 
in use throughout the mine will be greatly increased. 

As a general proposition a mine does not take full 
advantage of either its copper or its rail. As a result, 
copper that is unnecessary is frequently purchased. 
Conversely, the motors often operate on a lower voltage 
than is necessary with the copper and rail already 
installed. 

A usual source of power and voltage loss in the 
average mine is at the bonds. Fig. 23 shows a group 
of readings taken at random. The record is a good 
one. The average of a well-bonded track will show a 
bond resistance of 8 ft. of equivalent rail, and 5 ft. is 
regarded as an excellent showing. Higher readings 
may be due to various causes, such as loose terminals 
and the like. Thus,-in the placing of bonds the greatest 
care should be exercised in order to see that there is 
no grease or dirt either in the hole or on the bond at 
the time of insertion. Care should be taken that the 
fit be tight. 

Frequently I have found only one side of the track 
bonded. More often there is insufficient cross-bonding 
and almost invariably there are loose terminals. Every 
fifth rail should be cross-bonded. A loose boré closely 
approximates a broken connection. Every mine should 
be equipped with a bond-testing device. 

Remember always that the effects of a loose con- 
nection, a badly burned switch contact or a grounded 
wire cannot be overcome by increasing the generating 
capacity or the installation of additional feeder copper. 
The parallel of a bad connection is the insertion of a 
section of 3-in. pipe in a 2-in. line. Do not simply 


twist a wire connection, but wrap at least 20 turns with 
No. 10 wire and then solder well. 


Keep all contacts 
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of disconnecting switches clean. A corroded or burnt 
switch, or a contact that is imperfect in any way, is 
the equivalent of a loose connection. 

Extreme low voltage is not necessarily an indication 
that there is insufficient copper. Such low voltage 
may occur in entries where the demand is of infrequent 
occurrence and of short duration. In such cases it 
would readily become a direct waste of money to attempt 
to build up the voltage. On the other hand, at those 
points where the demand is steady, as in the main 
entries, or where there is a steady pumping, fan or 
cutting machine load, the voltage should not be allowed 
to drop below the rated minimum for which the 
machines were purchased and which minimum is stand- 
ard with respect to all makes of motors. 

It is the rule where there is frequent armature 
burnout, or in fact where any class of repairs appears 
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an actual loss of poWer and corresponding wastage 
of fuel in a greater proportion than the actual voltage 
drop. Second, in a mine where, for instance, there is 
a 25 per cent. voltage drop, and where the station 
appears fully loaded, that this station is actually loaded 
up, not as a result of the work being done, but because, 
practically speaking, all over 65 per cent. of the demand 
represents a direct wastage of energy and a correspond- 
ing reduction of capacity. Third, bad power conditions, 
as stated above, mean frequent burnouts and corre- 
sponding repair cost. Fourth, there is further entailed 
interruption to service with corresponding reduction in 
output. Fifth, finally, and most important of all, is the 
reduction in the speed and power of the entire equip- 
ment of the mine. This may mean that four pumps 
are doing the work that three should do, or that four 
cutting machines are doing the work that should be 
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FIG. 21. VOLTAGE AND CURRENT READINGS ON MOVING TRIPS 


to be too frequently necessary, to blame or disqualify 
the equipment. As a matter of fact, in 99 cases out 
of each 100 the fault does not lie here. Frequent 
burnout or excessive repair costs of any kind, which 
should stand out in a properly developed cost sheet, are 
an indication ef neglect of equipment or of equipment 
operated under unfavorable conditions. If a locomotive 
is specified as to weight and motors for the load which 
it is to handle, if the power conditions are approximately 
those under which the locomotive is purchased to oper- 
ate, and if the track conditions are reasonably good, 
the repair cost will rarely attract attention. 

But let it be borne in mind that the actual cost 
of repairs represents only a small portion of the total 
cost. The interruptions to service, the loss of time while 
the repair is being made and the demoralization incident 
to the interruptions are the real considerations. 


Bad power conditions mean the following: First, 





performed by three, or that four locomotives are doing 
the work of three; in fact, there has often followed 
an even greater reduction than this in operating effi- 
ciency. 


Vil—Track Conditions in Relationship to 
Production 
The trackage of a mine and the operating ecu‘'pment 
in genera] may be readily comparee with that of a 


Vlliaw 


railroad. In fact a parallel may be drawn at nearly 
every point. It is possible to operate the main hr ala’2 


system on a rough schedule. The method of pickin.; 
up cars is identical. The wrecks and interruptions to 
service arising from badly maintained equipment and 
ofher mismanagement that have rendered many rail- 
roads unprofitable have likewise thrown many mines 
into the hands of receivers and prevented other mines 
from makine money. 








The excessive grades, which in the case of a railroad 
cut down train length and necessitate an increase of 
locomotive power beyond reason, have forced identically 
similar burdens on the mine operator. Poor roadbeds 
and badly maintained trackage such as have reduced 
the running time of railroads and rendered their main- 
tenance excessive, find their parallel in the mine. A 
well-laid track, rails of proper weight or if this is 
out of the question at least properly ballasted and 
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CERTAIN MINE 
properly laid, is one of the best investments that a mine 
owner can make. 

In past years it has been the complaint that many 
of the old Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois mines could 
not be profitably operated on account of the long haul. 
The deduction is an incorrect one. There hardly exists 
in this country a mine where the area of development 
is such as would make the haulage system the deter- 
mining factor with respect to economical operation. 

A properly laid track kept in good repair means an 
increased production with a decreased cost per ton of 
coal mined. The reasons for this are clear; however, 
they may be stated as follows: There results a speed- 
ing up of the entire haulage equipment; decreased 
maintenance cost of locomotives and cars—bumpy track 
causes rapid deterioration of all rolling stock; wrecks 
are practically eliminated; rails not properly ballasted 
or maintained rapidly lose shape not only at the joints, 
but along the entire length. 


VIII—Condition of Generating Plant 


If you generate your own power, what is the con- 
dition of your engines and boilers? Will indicating 
engines derive such a curve as that shown in Fig. 24? 
I have observed and helped to make many engine tests 
at mines. Cards such as those shown in Fig. 24 are 
by no means exceptional. 

I recently observed the investigation of a power plant 
of a mine which in most respects is well operated. Seven 
150-hp. boilers were feeding three 200-kw. engine- 
driven generating sets. Using a high-grade fuel five 


firemen were having a hard time maintaining 60 lb. 
oi steam pressure. 


The operator in question proposed 
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to purchase additional boilers and generating equip- 
ment. Acting on the advice of an engineer, he decided 
not to purchase this equipment but to rebore the engines 
and reset the valves, cover the steam piping and install 
a feedwater heater. The scale was removed from the 
boilers, the tubes thoroughly cleaned and the settings 
repaired. As a result, four of the boilers and two of 
the generating sets carried the load readily. 

This example may appear extreme; but if the man- 
ager of the average operation really thinks it is, let 
him conduct a test at his own plant. There is no 
great expense attached to such a trial, and I believe 
that the results in many instances will be amazing. 


IX—Relative Output of Electrified versus 
Unelectrified Mines 


Table V makes a direct comparison between two 
mines operating in the same coal bed, the one electrically 
equipped and the other hand-worked. The table shows 
that the average number of tons produced per day by 
each man is 3.94 in one case and 2.64 in the other. 


TABLE V. COMPARISON BETWEEN AN ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 
AND HAND-WORKED MINE 
Electrified Unelectrified 


Thickness of seam................- 8 ft. 8 ft. 





MAM OUOMGNINE. .640060cccsece sss Meee Slope 
Method of mining................. Machine Pick Increase 
Kind of machines.................. Electric None Output 
Method of haulage. ................ Mechanical Mules Electrified Mine 
Men employed, total.............. 402 550 ver 
SRN oo ATs hone aeons maraiaca eons 234 305 Unelectrified 
MORI RNEIIA', «5 0s. ciavavetareiexsaea Sous 108 120 _ 
OUI TIGR o isviasincesesce see 60 125 ” 
er 
Yearly output in tons. stesce. Meaeeee 450,389 Amount Cent. 
Output per miner. seceeees 2, 092 1,476 616 42 
Output per man, total... |. 1,218 819 ” 48 
Number of days operating...... 308 310 ‘oe 
Number of tonspermanperday (total) 3.94 2.64 30 50 
Number of tons per miner per day.. n 6.79 4.7 2 ” 45 
es ee os 
PING GIMOUIONG 05.560: secs Ginwne { Locomotive 


Thus, there is shown a clear gain of 1.3 tons, or 49 per 
cent., each day by each man in the electrically equipped 
mine. 

Considering the state in which these two mines are 
located and giving due consideration to the character- 
istics of the different seams operated, it is estimated 
that if all the mines now hand-worked were to be 
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FIG. 23. RANDOM READINGS ON RAIL BONDS 
electrically operated, there would be an increase in out- 
put of over five million tons; that is to say, the output 
of the state would be increased by over 25 per cent. 
To obtain this increase in output there would be 
necessary an expenditure of about four million dollars, 
or approximately 75c. for each ton of increased yearly 
production. This sum of money in its relationship to 
the value of the increased production and as measured 
by the increased requirements of machinery is relatively 
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small when compared with the cost incident to coal 
conservation measures which are under way in many 
sections of the country. 

Table VI shows the cost of cutting coal at a certain 
operation and the estimated cost assuming that elec- 
trical equipment were installed. Data gathered since 
a partial electrification has taken place fully bear out 
the figures shown. The table is introduced to show 
the magnitude of the saving made possible through 
the application of the electric drive. 

This table shows that a saving of from 15 to 20c. on 
each ton produced should be possible when the operation 
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FIG. 24. A NOT EXCEPTIONAL INDICATOR CARD AND 
POWER CURVE 


is completely electrified. In the state where this oper- 
ation is located, assuming a saving of 15c. per ton, and 
with a total production from unelectrified mines of 
11,000,999 tons, the figure of approximately one year 
ago, there would accrue a saving in the cost of produc- 
tion in the period of one year of $1,770,000. 

These figures, as stated, represent an analysis made 


TABLE VI. VARIOUS ITEMS IN PRODUCING COAL UNDER PRESENT 
UNELECTRIFIED AND UNDER PROPOSED ELECTRIFIED 
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Cost of Cutting Coal Present Proposed 
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in one state. There is, of course, considerable variation 
in costs in this state and with respect to the different 
coal beds operated. Relatively, however, the estimates 
both as to increased production and decreased cost will 
hold true as between the different beds. They are 
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also valuable when considering operating conditions in 
other states. 

The mines that remain unelectrified are numerous. 
In the majority of operations, however, competition 
has forced electrification, even where decreased cost 
and increased production have not proved a sufficient 
incentive. The position of the partially electrified mine 
can be deduced to some extent from the facts given. 

(To be continued) 





Direct-Current Armature Trouble 
By FRANK HUSKINSON 


Trinidad, Colo. 

A peculiar case of trouble with a direct-current arma- 
ture that will be of interest to those having to do with 
electrical work at the mines, came under my notice re- 
cently. The commutator of a 25-hp. direct-current 
armature was removed for rebuilding. The connec- 
tions were marked so they could be put back in 
the same position as they were before. This was 
a rush job, and the time of testing out the con- 
nections was to be eliminated by simply marking the 
pairs of leads as they were removcd from the com- 
mutator and then reconnecting them in the same way. 

After reconnecting all the leads a bar-to-bar test was 
made with a milivoltmet-r. This test showed all con- 
nections O.K. The machine was then assembled and 
put into service on a pump. The motor seemed to run 
all right but showed an increase of speed of at least 
15 per cent. over what it had run when driving the same 
pump previously. After running about half an hour, 
it was noticed that the armature had developed an ex- 
cessive amount of heat, not confined to any one point 
but uniform all over the armature and commutator. 

Several tests were then made and all connections as 
well as the voltage were found to be all right. Several 
trial runs were made, with the same results as before, 
the armature and commutator heating up excessively. 
There seemed to be good commutation as there was prac- 
tically no sparking of the brushes and the commutator 
had been undercut. 

Finally, I decided to remove the armature and give it 
another bar-to-bar test with the milivoltmeter. The 
result was the same as before. I thereupon removed 
all the leads from the commutator and made a rotation 
test, with the result that at one point I found that the 
leads had been interchanged so that the top lead of an 
adjacent commutator bar had been connected with the 
top lead of the next bar, and the bottom lead of an ad- 
jacent commutator bar was connected with the bottom 
lead of the next bar. This resulted in the windings be- 
ing split at this point, putting them in series-multiple 
instead of straight series. 

This armature was connected up to operate in a six- 
pole machine, and the motor was fitted with six brush 
holders. It was a compound-wound, 220-volt interpole 
machine. The action of the milivoltmeter in showing 
all connections O.K. can readily be explained. The cur- 
rent for testing was taken from a bank of lamps in 
series with only a small portion of the coils on the arma- 
ture at a time. If the testing current had been used 
through one-half of the armature at once, it would have 
shown up this trouble; but the fact that the armature 
was for a six-pole machine was not even considered. 
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Chance Acetylene Safety Lamp’ 


many interesting features. Although it is not 

zlaimed to have reached the final form for regular 
mine service, it marks distinct progress. Safety being 
assumed, the whole question of new lamps turns on the 
amount of light they will give. As a general indication 
some figures have been calculated showing that oil lamps 
will average 7.5, electric lamps 10.7 and the new Chance 
lamp 37.7 lumens, or about five times the illuminating 
value of the average oil lamp and 34 times that of the 
average electric lamp. This increased lighting capacity 
wil! enable the miner to perform his work under condi- 
tions conducive to greater efficiency, will tend to reduce 
the falling of coal and rock, and will undoubtedly l!es- 
sen the risk of all those accidents which, more or less 
directly, are the result of ineffective lighting. 

A satisfactory acetylene safety lamp should be strong 
end so constructed as to withstand considerabie rough 
handling without injury or deformation; be simple 
as to closure and operation; be compact, without pro- 
jecting parts liable to damage; be reasonably light in 
weight; give a better light than any alternative type of 
lamp; be so designed that it can be inclined or even laid 
on its side for a few moments, without going out or 
causing excessive production of gas; be self-regulating, 
so that once lit the regulation of the flame does not re- 
quire attention; be convenient to use, well balanced, 
fitted with suitable handle or hook, and preferably about 
the same weight and dimensions as the lamps ordinarily 
in use; be capable of detecting inflammable gas and a 
deficiency of oxygen and generally comply with the 
usual official tests for safety lamps; generate gas evenly 
under all ordinary working conditions; not be a source 
of danger in itself, either by liberation of a dangercus 
volume of unconsumed acetylene or through starting 
methane ignitions through the gauze. The cost of main- 
tenance should lie within reasonable limits, having due 
regard to the fact that effective lighting is a source 
of profit both to owners and miners. 


To lamp to be described in this article presents 


ADVANTAGE OF ACETYLENE SAFETY LAMP 


The Chance acetylene lamp, which is a combination of 
the American type of Wolf lamp with the Mueseler prin- 
ciple adapted to burn acetylene by means of several in- 
genious advances upon earlier practice, can be used to 
detect the presence of firedamp in the mine air and to 
indicate a deficiency of oxygen. It gives increased il- 
lumination and is provided with a special reflector 
which furnishes sufficient illumination of the roof with- 
out tilting the lamp, and allows a proper examination 
to be made. The upper part follows the construction of 
the ordinary Wolf-Mueseler lamp, with corrugated 
shield, double gauzes and Mueseler chimney. The novel- 
ties of construction are in the design of the generator 
and in the use of a special form of burner. 

Referring to the accompanying drawing, the outer 
shell A (made of cast aluminum alloy) forms the water 
vessel. The carbide container consists of the inner cyl- 
inders B, B’, the cover B being screwed into the water 





*From a paper by William Maurice presented at the Nottingham 
(England) meeting of the Institution of Mining Engineers, Sept. 
13, 1918. 





vessel from above. The cylinder B is open at the bot- 
tom, which is threaded to fit the cylinder B’ the latter 
forming the carbide holder proper. Concentric with 
these vessels there is the gas-regulating valve C, oper- 
ated by the thumbscrew D, which is situated at the base 
of the lamp. This arrangement permits the raking of 
the carbide by movement of the valve stem C’ acting 
through the water-feed tube E at the container base. 

The enlargement of the water vessel near its middle, 
as shown at A’, is for the purpose of securing a more 
uniform head during the working of the lamp. The 
spring mechanism F is a water-filling valve. The gas 

an generated by the up- 

4% ward percolation of wa- 
ter through the upper 
layers of carbide filters 
through the felt pad D” 
and into the burner tube 
I by way of the side hole 
G in the valve tube. The 
valve serves to shut off 
gas or to lower the flame 
for methane testing. 
There is no water valve, 
the gas control being 
automatic. When the 
valve is partly closed, 
the gas pressure in- 
creases, thereby pushing 
back the water into the 
outer vessel. If the gas 
pressure is not suffi- 
ciently relieved in this 
way, water is forced out 
of the lamp by way of 
the overflow tubes J, of 
which there are _ two. 
The brass tube J, shown 
surrounding the valve 
stem C, and resting on 
the enlargement C’ at 
the base of this stem, is 
intended to prevent car- 
bide from falling into 
the water-feed tube when the lamp is being charged. 
During charging this brass tube slips down into the 
water-feed tube EF, and is lifted therefrom by the en- 
largement C’ on the valve stem to the position shown 
when the carbide container is assembled in the water 
vessel. ; 

The lamp is not dependent for safety on the pres- 
ence of a rubber or fiber washer at any point. The gas 
is water-sealed with the addition of the mechanical 
seal formed by the screw thread at the upper end of the 
carbide container. The Chance lamp combines the use 
of the Mueseler chimney with that of the double glass 
safety lamp. It is thus practically two safety lamps in 
one. The inner glass chimney is virtually spring-sup- 
ported, so that falls or blows which might break the 
outer glass have little or no effect on the inner one. 

The air feed is from the lower portion of the bonnet 
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downward in the annular space between the glasses and 
through the bottom horizontal gauze to the flame. The 
weight of the lamp shown is approximately 4 lb. 2 oz. 
uncharged, and 5 lb. 4 oz. when charged for a 10-hour 
shift. It requires a charge of from 73 to 8 oz. of carbide 
for 10 to 104 hours burning time. After 4 hours 
working it is desirable that the water vessel be refilled, 
which is accomplished through the spring plunger filling 
hole. Actually the water vessel contains enough water 
to run a full shift, but during the later hours the gas 
pressure drops if more water is not added. 

The lamp is of the lead rivet locking type with slip 
ring. The one lock completely secures both the whole 
of the generator parts and the internal fittings. Points 
in favor of the Chance lamp appear to be: Increased 
illumination, availability as a gas detector, facility af- 
forded for roof inspection, reduced risk of extinction, 
increased safety, absence of perishable joints and port- 
ability and absence of deterioration during storage. 





Pioneer Anthracite Mining Engineer 


The monument illustrated is a tribute to Archibald 
Faulkender Law, who was the mining engineer of the 
first underground anthracite mine. This pioneer oper- 
ation was opened near Carbondale in June of 1831. 
Up to that time anthracite had always been obtained 
by removing’ the 
surface; in fact the 
extensive introduc- 
tion of stripping in 
recent years by en- 
gineers has been a 
reversion to the 
general _ principles 
which were accepted 
almost as final in 
the earlier days of 
the industry. Ac- 
cording to the rec- 
ord on the stone 
which was laid in 
1901 on the 50th an- 
niversary of the 
City of Carbondale, 
Penn., the mine was 
opened by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson 
Canal Co. The 
names of John 
Wurts, president, 
and John H. Wil- 
liams, treasurer, ap- 
pear with those of the officers of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Co., Robert M. Olyphant, president; C. A. Walker, 
treasurer, and C. C. Rose, superintendent of the coal 
department. 

Archibald Law was born in Scotland and came to this 
country in 1830, a year before he opened the Carbondale 
mine. He came to an extremely sad end. His back was 
broken in the performance of his duties in the mines 
end he lingered for five years. The memory of his pa- 
ience under those years of affliction is still impressed 
*n the minds of his descendants. It may well be said of 


him that he was bold in enterprise and patient in trial. 





ERECTED AS A TRIBUTE TO 
ARCHIBALD F. LAW 
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SUBSIDENCE OF SURFACE OF LEASED PREMISES.—When a 
coal lease purports on its face to state the full agreement 
of the parties, any invention of the lessor to waive the 
right to support of the surface must be determined by an 
interpretation of the written contract, without considera- 
tion of any extraneous evidence tending to alter, vary or 
contradict the terms of the writing. The following clause 
in a lease does not show any waiver of right to have the 
surface supported: “Said second party [the lessee] to 
work and mine said coal in a good, careful and workman- 
like manner, and not leave unnecessarily any coal which 
should be and can be mined with safety to the mine and 
miner, and said second party shall not be required to work 
low places or rolls which cannot be mined except at a loss.” 
Under the Kansas statute, which requires suit for damages 
on account of subsidence of the surface to be brought 
within two years after the right to sue accrues, the two 
year period commences to run from the time of subsidence, 
and not from any earlier date when the removal of coal 
resulting in the subsidence occurred. (Kansas Supreme 
Court, Walsh vs. Kansas Fuel Co., 169 Pacific Reporter, 
219.) 

UsE oF CoNvicT LABOR IN MINES.—A contract for work- 
ing defendant’s mine by convicts provided that the State 
of Alabama should have entire control of the convicts, who 
were to be worked under mine foremen and pitbosses to 
be selected, controlled, and paid by the state; and that 
the mines should be worked according to directions given 
by the defendanht’s mining engineer. Plaintiff, a convict, 
while working in one of defendant’s mines was injured 
by fall of rock from a mine roof. Under these circum- 
stances, the supreme court of the state holds in the case 
of Parker vs. Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., 76 Southern 
Reporter, 924, that defendant’s engineer was not charged 
with any duty to inspect the mine during operation to 
prevent or remedy dangerous conditions of entries and 
roofs arising from time to time from the operations of 
the miners in removing coal; and that the defendant cannot 
be held liable for injury resulting to plaintiff through 
failure of the state’s bosses to discover a dangerous condi- 
tion of overhanging rock. Liability could not be predicated 
on any negligence of the defendant’s fireboss, in the 
absence of proof that it was his duty to make inspections 
for loose rock or to warn miners of its presence; his duty 
apparently being limited to inspections to discover the 
presence of explosive gas, and post or give warnings 
against its presence, and to look out for proper ventilation. 


LESSEE’S RIGHT TO REMOVE MACHINERY—A lease of Ar- 
kansas coal land contained a clause providing that the 
“lessees shall have the right to remove all and any ma- 
chinery placed upon said lands under this contract upon 
the termination of same.” After the lessees had ceased to 
operate or pay royalties for several years, and had appar- 
ently abandoned the lease, the plant was badly damaged 
by fire. Later the lessors sued to cancel the lease and on 
cancellation being decreed _ranted a new lease to a coal 
company, which took possession of the premises and plant 
and repaired the machinery. No attempt on the part of 
the original lessees to recover the machinery was taken 
for several months after cancellation of the lease. Under 
these circumstances, the Arkansas Supreme Court holds 
that the original lessees forfeited all claim to the machinery, 
saying: “The original lease provided that the lessee might 
remove the machinery upon the termination of the lease. 
This did not mean upon the exact moment the lease was 
terminated, but it did mean that the property should be 
removed within a reasonable time after the termination of 
the lease. The facts in this case disclosed that they waited 
an unreasonable time, and, during that time, permitted the 
original owners and its lessees to place repairs on the 
property greater in value than the original property itself.” 
(Heim vs. Brock, 202 Southwestern Reporter, 36.) 
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Work Sundays to Make Up Tonnage Loss 


To offset loss of tonnage more than 70,000 miners in 
the central Pennsylvania district have agreed to work 
Sundays in order to keep up production during the epi- 
demic of influenza. Charles O’Neill, the district produc- 
tion manager, reports that some fields have been very 
seriously hit by the epidemic. Some mines have been 
forced to close entirely for several days at a time. By 
working extra hours and on Sunday, it is believed that a 
considerable portion of the loss will be made up. 

“For the week ended Sept. 28, central Pennsylvania 
produced 1,306,408 tons,” says Mr. O’Neill in a report 
to the Fuel Administration. “Since then we have been 
losing tonnage, owing to the influenza epidemic. For 
the week ending Oct. 5, we produced 1,203,942 tons, or 
a loss of 102,466 tons, compared with the previous week; 
for the week ending Oct. 12, we produced 1,234,337 tons, 
or a loss of 72,071 tons, compared with the week of 
Sept. 28, making a total shortage of 174,337 tons to Oct. 
12. The week ending Oct. 19 will show a greater loss.” 

More than one-tenth of the miners in the Pocahontas 
district are suffering from influenza, according to R. D. 
Patterson, the production manager, who has reported 
to the Fuel Administration for the week ended Oct. 19. 
He also reports the disease is raging among the em- 
ployees of the coal-carrying railroads. In addition to 
the miners, themselves, who are ill, many are kept from 
work due to cases of influenza in their families. 





Middle West Car Situation Satisfactory 
Says Regional Director Holden 


Performance of the railroads in coal loading in the 
Middle West is all that could be asked, Hale Holden, the 
regional director for that section, says in a report which 


follows: 

The coal situation in Illinois and Indiana during the 
month of September was more satisfactory in point of car 
supply than during the month of August, but much less 
satisfactory from a production standpoint, as indicated by 
the following figures, which cover loading in the central 
zone, or district, and are little more in excess of the actual 
ccal loading in the central western region: 


August September 
Cars loaded, 1918 — oveces SBREOD? 172,585 
Curs loaded, 1917. ieee cctsce Soeeo 146,302 
33,293 (22%) 26,283 (18%) 


Increase over previous year 

It will be noted less cars were loaded in September than 
during the previous month due to mines not working Labor 
Day and many mines being down on the 18-45 registration 
day, and for the primary a few days later. Conversely, 
these holidays enabied the railroads to make a better show- 


ing as to car supply. 
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Even with the decreasing loading the Fuel Administra- 
tion has been pressed to provide markets, and has only been 
able to do so by arranging for the sale of coal to railroads 
for movement beyond the normal commercial zone. In 
order to continue the ratio of increased loading over last 
year, particularly in Illinois, the Fuel Administration gave 
consideration the latter part of September to the estab- 
lished zone lines. As a result, the present summer zone 
line through Wisconsin and Minnesota will be continued as 
a winter line on all prepared sizes and mine-run. The lower 
peninsula of Michigan will be held open all winter for 
Indiana, all grades, and for Illinois screenings. 

The accumulation of coal on track in the Chicago district 
is growing less and is practically down to normal. The 
state and Cook County organizations of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration have taken hold of the situation vigorously and will 
undertake to force unloading. 

Taking it as a whole, the performance of the railroads 
during the month of September in this territory in coal 
loading was all that could be asked by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. There is the closest codperation between the rail- 
road officers and the Fuel Administration, and the general 
organization is working harmoniously and to the best in- 
terests. Reports for the five months since Aprii indicate 
that the commercial coal requirements for Illinois consump- 
tion were 48,360 cars per month, or a total of 241,800 cars. 
We have loaded and handled 290,330, an excess over the 
requirements of the Fuel Administration of 48,450 cars, or 
17 per cent. Figures for September not yet available in 
detail indicate q still further excess over the requirements. 





Treasury Department to Facilitate Handling 
of Taxes from Mining Companies 


With the idea of facilitating the handling of taxes 
on mining properties, a separate division is to be formed 
in the Treasury Department. Examiners who are spe- 
cialists in mining taxation will handle the returns from 
mining companies. Heretofore, returns from mining 
companies have given a great deal of trouble, much of 
which is thought to be due to lack of knowledge of the 
mining business on the part of examiners. The new 
plan will be resorted to in an effort to improve that sit- 
uation. 





What One Ton of Coal Will Do 


In order that it may be easier to visualize the value 
of a ton of coal, the Fuel Administration has compiled 
a number of equivalents. For instance, one ton of coal 
will make 20,000 cartridges, or 400 bayonets, or 250 
helmets, or one-fourth of a ton of steel. It will gei- 
erate 200 kw.-hr. of electricity. It will carry 15,0°0 
soldiers in one ship two miles at sea. It will move 0 
freight cars 50 miles. It will build two tons of shippin4. 
It will make 1400 lb. of coke and the following !- 
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sroducts: 6200 cu.ft. of gas; 23 Ib. of ammonium sul- 
ohate; 6 gal. of tar; 2 gal. of benzol; four-tenths of a 
vallon of toluol, in addition to many drugs, disinfectants 
and other chemicals. The materials can be gathered and 
an 8000-ton ship built with 9760 tons of coal. On the 
other hand, it does not last long when converted into 
shells being fired against the Germans. In the seven 
months’ defense of Verdun, the French fired 60,000,000 
shells, containing 1,800,000 tons of steel. The manu- 
facture and transportation of these shells called for 
9,000,000 tons of coal. 





Fuel Administration Speakers Urge Large 
Production on Patriotic Grounds 


While the epidemic of influenza has interfered im- 
portantly with the plans for stimulating coal production, 
the Fuel Administration has not called in its speakers. 
These men, instead of addressing audiences, are spend- 
ing their time mixing with the men in order to put into 
circulation the thoughts which otherwise would have 
reached them from rostrums. 

The message which these speakers carry is based on 
patriotism. The man is urged on patriotic grounds only 
to make his maximum endeavor. No appeal is based 
on the incidental fact that his earnings will be increased. 
No opportunity is lost to point out that six days’ full 
time work every week is the best way a coal miner can 
back up his comrades at the front. 





Holland to Get American Coal 


Holland will begin again to take coal from the United 
States in the near future, it is believed. The War Trade 
Board has offered to supply her 100,000 tons of coal a 
month, if she will come for it. If the full amount is 
taken, however, it will not interfere with the coal 
budget, which provides 6,000,000 tons‘ for export. 

Holland will pay the mine price plus the bunker sur- 
charge and the freight. This will represent a tremen- 
dous saving over the price of $36.18, plus a commercial 
credit of $12.06, which Holland must pay for each ton 
of German coal. The clearing of the Belgian coast 
so reduces the danger from submarines to Dutch ship- 
ping that it is expected Holland will take its full quota 
of American coal in the future. 





Coal Loading Shows Decrease 


Coal loading on railroad cars for the week ended Oct. 
19, together with the figures for the corresponding 
week of 1917, according to the Railroad Administration 
are as follows: 





1918 1917 

Rotel cars DitUMINOUA.. .... ..sccccsecssreccversvecc. URIS 171,041 
OMAN GRIM AME MERCIEO 6 oo. oes nuns so eiercleie wa e-sletererasbints 33,603 41,277 
MOSM OM NMUREMMINMNE oo aye ore Soars cacsnss area Ovni iene 3,610 3,976 
Grand:totalicars all coal... ..cc6.000 ccscectesc cain: 232,356 216,294 
Increase of 1918 up to and including week ending Oct. 19 over same pericd of 
1917 30,203 cars 


The number of cars loaded with bituminous coal at all 
mines throughout the country during the week of Oct. 
i9 showed a decrease compared with the previous week, 
amounting to 7 per cent. The falling off occurred mostly 
in the territory east of the Mississippi, and apparently is 
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a direct result of the epidemic of influenza which has 
been existent in that territory for some time, and seems 
to have reached the mining regions to an extent suffi- 
cient to affect coal loading during the week of the 19th 
and to a lesser extent during the previous week. 

On those roads where the coal loading fell off more 
than 5 per cent., it was quite usually the fact that the 
orders for empty cars placed by the mines also fell off 
to the same extent or greater. The mines were not, 
however, able to load even up to their expectations, as 
evidenced by their car orders, a fact which is demon- 
strated by an extraordinary increase in the number of 
empty cars left standing over at these mines unloaded 
from day to day during the week. 

The information concerning loading for the succeed- 
ing week of the 26th would seem to indicate that condi- 
tions have not improved in the coal-loading territory, 
and a further decline in production must be expected 
during the week ending Oct. 26. 





American Coal Exports in August 


Exports of coal, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, for August, 1918, and the figures for August, 
1917, as finally revised, are as follows: 


Coal August, 1917 August, 1918 
Anthracite hr wiry ua bike dew lath @ Nee d.sieia a te enue 678,797 411,804 
EMRE 5. aces dress 3 Wacker eee Maes 3,051,628 2,222,187 
— to:~ . 

BM ect aha nade ota wae it oir hvaunaeneces 41,519 Non 
CI sa res a alae GO nde eed 2,424,668 1,959,017 
OU Seve OO Waies Rw RHeK ee ek ER eS 72,274 52,8 
RMN © bog ra2c's oe Ceaiwke ou oh ose Raa eRe ke 10,389 13,082 

MU et areas wis oe a aed dees 217,524 105,408 
CleRCe WONG BOR. he cress be cwkas 19,373 12,367 

Arge ntina Perea ta a eae gt & hao wa 35,229 None 

MURDER hee ra ane e eine cue a uhivekeees 132,898 46,877 
COL), RNS Rene aD eee ee eae er eee None 22,720 
NER ore nos escs oa Serene enka 9,971 7,245 
GYEIG Me COUNENIOD io 6.5.0) cc ieiceeceacenscdweus 87,783 2,640 

LOC) a op ak A ee a ee ee iw 107,978 131,751 





Retail Prices of Hard and Soft Coal 


Retail prices of anthracite and bituminous coal in 
the principal cities of the country have been ascertained 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. The figures for some of the more representative 
places are as follows: 


January, January, July, July, 
1913 1918 1913 1918 
Baltimore (2,240 lb.) : ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite—* tove. $7.70 $9.60 $7.24 $10.45 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Chestnut.. 7.93 9.75 7.49 10.55 
Boston: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove. 8.25 9.85 7.50 10.25 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Chestnut.. 8.25 9.85 7.75 10.25 
Chicago: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove. .. 8.00 10.35 7.80 10.90 
i ote gglaaaaaaallataay stnut.. 8.25 10.39 8.05 10.98 
Bituminous. 4.97 6.67 4.65 6.48 
Cincinnati: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove. .. 8.25 9 50 7.50 11. 66 
esanesraaan ae ite—Chestnut.. 8.75 9.50 7.75 Rae 
Bituminous. : 3.50 6.10 3.38 6.73 
Detroit: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove. 8.00 9.88 7.45 10.15 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Che »stnut. 8.25 10.08 7.65 10.52 
Bituminous... 6 cece. canoe eae 8.27 5.20 8.18 
New York: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove 7 9 06 6.66 9 30 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Chestnut. 7.14 9 08 6.80 9.29 
Philadelphia (2,240 Ib.) : 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove... 7.16 9.59 6.89 9.8) 
Pennsylvania anthracite—C hestnut. 7.38 9.68 7.14 9.89 
St. Louis: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove... 8.44 10. 43 7.74 11.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Chestnut.. 8.68 10.53 7.99 11.25 
Bitte... < o cecee 0 sss 3.36 5.44 3.04 5.89 
San Francisco: 
WRRMURIRIINNENES © 0. ok scons cee nen 3 12.00 13. 87 12.00 14.08 
Seattle (Zone A): 
Bituminous. re ey fl 7.87 7.20 9.13 
Washington (2, 240 Ib. ): 
Pennsylvania anthracite—Stove..... . 7.50 10.10 7.38 9. % 
Pennsylvania anthracite— C h« stnut.. 7.65 10.19 7.53 10.06 
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General Labor Review 


The anthracite settlement has gone one step forward for 
it has been approved by the Conference of National Labor- 
Adjusting Agencies, which Conference adopts the regula- 
tion defense of the wage increase; namely, that it is neces- 
sary to prevent a depletion of mine labor and to avoid 
dissatisfaction. It declares that the wage scale is given 
for these reasons only, the mine workers having loyally 
stood by their contract. 

A contract rightfully should require the man accepting 
it not to leave for other industries while under the contract. 
The ethics of this matter has never been worked to a 
finality and perhaps should not be pressed at this time. 
Furthermore, a dissatisfaction with a contract, such as is 
here alleged, has not been held in the past a good reason 
for its discontinuance or revision. As for the contract hav- 
ing been lived up to, that is true of a majority of the men. 
A large minority, however, has struck frequently to force 
the hands of the authorities. 


OLD ANTHRACITE CONTRACT NONE T00 GENEROUS 


As a matter of fact the main reason for a change in the 
contract, namely that the old contract was none too gen- 
erous, is only implicitly embodied in the statement of the 
Conference. It seemed reasonable to the labor-adjusting 


agencies that in view of the high cost of living and the im- 
proved status of those engaged in war industries, a better 


wage should be paid. It is therefore to be granted. It is 
to be feared that it will do little to reduce labor depletion, 
and there is a serious danger of its causing difficulty in the 
bituminous regions, where an increase is expected every 
time the anthracite region is granted one. Usually the 
bituminous region has been forehanded and secured its 
increase first. 

Dr. Garfield has refused to consider the demand of the 
bituminous mine workers, at least at the present time. 
There is no argument justifying any increase in wage in the 
bituminous coal industry. The anthracite mine workers 
said the high wages of bituminous mine workers made an 
increase in anthracite wages essential. Now the bituminous 
mine workers say that the increase of the wages of the 
anthracite mine workers justifies the highly paid bituminous 
mine workers in seeking a proportionate wage increase. 


PLAN To REVIVE INEQUITABLE DIFFERENTIAL 


To concede what they ask would be to reéstablish the dif- 
ferential in all its pristine inequity, and thus give the 
anthracite mine workers an excuse for more dissatisfaction 
and a further increase. 

Dr. Garfield is to be congratulated on his decision. His 
patience with the anthracite claimants was excusable, but 
patience with the bituminous mine worker would be without 
excuse. The public is not ready to pay these men an out- 
rageous price for their labors. The Government is little 
disposed to make the workingmen of America pay any 
larger wages to these workingmen than it is paying at 
present. 

It is not willing to let a few men in key jobs make the 
workingmen in less strategic jobs sweat for them. The 
bituminous coal miner has been squealing about the cost 
of living, 's:1t he has been one of the most persistent boost- 
ers of living cost. He is like the man in the crowd, who 
roughly elbowing his way to the front, angrily demands of 
the bystanders that they “quit shoving.” 

It has been estimated that the influenza epidemic has cut 
the .utput of anthracite coal between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 
tons « month. When there is sickness, the mines become dis- 
organized. Some who wouid work are not given the oppor- 
tunity, and there is general dissatisfaction with the slower 


’ 


run. Moreover, many who come to work are rendered iist- 
less either by reason of their own sickness, the sickness of 
others or fears for themselves. Funerals_also occur, keep- 
ing men from work. In some places the grave diggers 
could not perform the large amount of work demanded, and 
mine workers had to provide for the interment of their own 
relatives and friends. 
SOME GREENSBURGERS WHO ARE WORKERS 


The Fuel Administration has published an interesting ac- 
count of the performance of the men working for the New 
Alexandria Coke Co. at Andrico, not far from Greensburg in 
central Pennsylvania, a mine operated under the supervision 
of C. L. Clark, a man whom all the members of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America remember with affectionate 
good will and whose success is as much due to his amiable 
personality as to ability as a mining man. Forty-eight men, 
or 38.3 per cent of the working organization at his mine 
won honor distinctions for full-time service during July, 
August and September. Each man worked 78 days during 
the three months, and the individual tonnage of the 48 
men averaged 17 tons a day. 

A big celebration will be held at the New Alexandria 
works this week and personal letters of congratulation and 
appreciation will be presented the honor roll workers. 
These letters have been addressed to the men by J. B. 
Neale, production manager of the United States Fuel 
Administration. James S. Amend, district production 
manager, will present the letters and will personally 
commend each worker for his loyal and patriotic service. 

Records of the New Alexandria Coke Co. show it car- 
ried an average of 128 men on its pay roli during the 
three months. Of the forty-eight workers on the honor 
list 22 are Austrians, 14 Americans and 12 Italians. Each 
man who retains a record of 100 per cent service during 
October will receive an industrial service flag. These flags 
will be displayed by the miners in their homes and will 
serve as a badge of loyal war-time service. 


AUSTRIAN DUG AND LOADED 323 Tons EACH MONTH 


Frank Corent, an Austrian, made the high production 
record at the New Alexandria. In three months his out- 
put totalled 1615 tons. It does one good to commend these 
New Alexandrians who come from lands with which we 
are at war and who so admirably sustain us in our ef- 
forts. Their loyalty shows that they appreciate America. 
We could ill afford te intern such men. Good judgment 
has been shown by the administration in exhibiting re- 
sentment toward the subjects of enemy alien countries and 
toward jnaturalized citizens from those countries only 
when they exhibit by their lack of service or by outspoken 
attacks on the United States a lack of respect for the 
country of their residence. There are many men among 
these enemy alien residents who are doubly loyal, loyal for 
what they have sworn, and loyal again for what they have 
foresworn. 

The miners in central Pennsylvania worked quite gener- 
ally on Sunday, Oct. 20, to make up for the loss of tonnage 
due to the influenza, and at last reports were preparing to 
work azain on Sunday, Oct. 27. They are determined to 
fill their weekly quota whether sickness intervenes or not. 
As the soldiers are forced to fight on Sunday, the industrial 
soldiers are backing them by working on that day. It is 
much to be regretted that such a sacrifice is necessary. 

The Spanish influenza still rages in West Virginia. !t 
has not abated to any appreciable extent and few are the 
coal districts that have escaped it. In the Pocahontas and 
Tug River districts there are 2100 cases of the epidemic an! 
only 8000 miners are left to maintain the production. 

In the New River district a large number of cases ar’ 
reported, esnezially in the Loop Creek section and alon: 
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» main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. The produc- 


th 

tion has accordingly been much reduced. The Kanawha 
and Fairmont districts have also suffered severely. The 
West Virginia coal association has thought the situation 
serious enough to put out a general bulletin on the subject. 

The question of who is responsible for curtailed coal pro- 
duction has been brought up by the miners in Local No. 
1421 at Buckner, IIl., in the form of a resolution which was 
adopted at a meeting a few nights ago. It declares that, 
although the Buckner mine was sunk and developed to have 
a capacity of 4000 tons a day, as much as 5040 tons have 
been hoisted in a single day, but under existing conditions 
it is turning out only 2853 tons daily. The reason, it is 
declared, is lack of cars and underground equipyment. The 
resolution states that one crew stayed in the mine 6 hours 
one day and 4 hours on each of three days of last month, 
and was given only two or three mine cars to fill. A St. 
Louis newspaper man who made inquiry at the request of 
the Buckner local found similar complaints at other mines, 
except at Mines No. 1 and No. 2, of the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Coal Co. 

Five hundred miners employed at thé Security Coal and 
Mining Co.’s mine at Duquoin, IIll., refused to go to work 
on Oct. 23 because the Illinois Central R.R. did not provide 
suitable equipment to convey them to the mines. 

There appears to be no finality to the demands of British 
Columbia mine workers. In the past year and a half, or 
two years, the wages of coal miners in British Columbia, 
roughly speaking, have risen 45 per cent., in addition to 
a 50-cents-a-day war bonus. In other words a man who 
was receiving $3.65 a day in wages now is getting $5.79 
or, if he works an average of 30 days in the month, which 
most of the overmen do, he gets approximately $174.00 a 
month. But this is a small wage compared to what some 
of the best coal miners are making. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is much more than the wage paid to some of the 
coal mine inspectors. 

The continued advance in living costs, however, has re- 
sulted, according to authoritative report, in the decision 
by the miners to request a further increase and it is under- 
stood that they have forwarded to the proper quarters a 
request that the scale be boosted a further $1 a day. It 
remains to be seen whether the Fuel Controller will find 
that this is justified by present living conditions in com- 
parison with those who existed at the time the last raise 
was allowed. If the men are supported it will mean, no 
doubt, corresponding addition to the selling price of coal, 
which went up only a short time ago despite the protests 
of an indignant public. 





Labor-Adjusters Approve Wage Contract 


The Conference of National Labor-Adjusting Agencies 
has authorized the following statement: 

“Since the beginning of the war the number of mine 
workers in the anthracite coal fields has decreased from 
180,000 to 144,000, and, under existing conditions, a fur- 
ther depletion, which will seriously affect the output of 
coal, seems to be inevitable. 

“An anthracite wage agreement was entered into last 
December [November?] by the operators and mine work- 
ers, a pledge being made at the time to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration that the contract should continue in force for the 
duration of the war; but events have made a continued 
performance of the obligation a real hardship to the mine 
workers. Yet in spite of this fact the mine workers and 
operators have adhered to their undertaking and have 
patiently exerted their energy in order to maintain the 
required output of coal. They regard the obligation as 
binding whatever hardships it may entail on them. 

“But other considerations than the contract made by the 
men are involved; for time has revealed conditions that 
were not anticipated last winter. There has been a move- 
ment of men away from the mines to other war industries 
and a growing feeling of restlessness among the men at 
the mines. To continue the arrangement of last winter 


withcut any readjustment is to disregard a situation that 
threatens to interfere with the successful prosecution of 
the war. 
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“Therefore, in order to ascertain all the facts and to find 
a remedy for the situation, representative anthracite opera- 
tors and mine workers have been meeting, in accordance 
with your [the Department of Labor’s] suggestion, with 
Dr. Garfield and representatives of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. They have thoroughly considered the figures avail- 
able in regard to the increase that has occurred in the cost 
of living since last winter, the relations between wages in 
the anthracite and bituminous fields, and between anthracite 
and other war industries. 

“As a result of these studies and deliberations, a plan of 
adjustment designed to check depletion and unrest in the 
anthracite coal fields has been submitted to this conference 
for our independent judgment and recommendation in view 
of the labor situation of the entire country. After careful 
study of the suggested plan of readjustment and the grounds 
upon which it is based, we are convinced that the interest of 
the whole nation compels this readjustment. 


WAGE RATE FROM $3.36 To $6.60 PER DAy 


“We, therefore, recommend the readjustment of the 
anthracite wage scale, as provided in the plan submitted 
to us, which establishes, in substance, a scale of wages rang- 
ing from 42c. per hour for laborers outside of the mine to 
average earnings for contract miners approximately esti- 
mated at $6.60 per day. This scale we have found to be in 
line with the wages already established by governmental 
agencies for other industries, and we are convinced that its 
adoption will act as a stabilizing influence. Without such 
a readjustment, the vital coal needs of the country are 
jeopardized. With such readjustment, there should be no 
further drains on the labor force of the anthracite mines 
and production should be maintained and, probably, in- 
creased. 

“Before reaching the conclusion that the readjustment we 
herein recommend is necessary to meet the national situa- 
tion, we satisfied ourselves that in no other way can the 
necessary supply of labor be maintained or stability in the 
industry be assured. Prior to the European war, labor in 
the coal fields was largely recruited through immigration. 
Since 1914 this flow has entirely ceased. Therefore, es- 
pecially in view of the increased coal need of the country, 
it is essential that the anthracite industry retain the labor 
resident in that region. 

“The mine workers are fully alive to the country’s need 
for production, and their organizations have carried on an 
intensive campaign to stimulate output. The efficiency of 
the workers is attested by the fact that, although there are 
36,000 less to do the work now than there were before the 
war began, the production of coal has been maintained. It 
is gratifying to know that the mine workers have gener- 
ously undertaken, for the period of the war, to continue 
steadily at work even though the observance of religious 
and other holidays has to be foregone. 


UNASCERTAINED FACTORS IN LABOR SITUATION 


“One matter was made clear in our meetings and we deem 
it pertinent for the consideration of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. It appears that there is no scientific knowledge in re- 
gard to some of the underlying facts of the anthracite in- 
dustry, though upon these facts all decisions as to wages 
and output should ultimately be based. 

“Representatives of both mine workers and operators 
have urged upon us that steps should, at once, be taken so 
that systematic and authoritative information will be ob- 
tainable in the future, in regard to such fundamental ques- 
tions as comparative earnings, labor turnover, continuity 
of employment and sufficiency of output. It was agreed 
that we must create conditions which will assure greater 
continuity of employment, greater regularity of work, 
greater quantity of output and that at the same time every 
safeguard must be provided that will protect the workers 
in this hazardous industry. 

“In a word, the conditions of the industry must be stabil- 
ized. Therefore, the attitude of mind of those in the in- 
dustry in regard to those conditions must be organized. 
As a necessary prerequisite we must have that basis of 
knowledge upon which alone we can act wisely and with 
justice.” 
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Peace Without Victory 


E WANT peace because we did not enter the 

war from any pleasure in fighting. We do not 
keenly desire victory, for it was not a thirst for glory 
that made us take up arms. We have no purpose in this 
war but justice—justice especially for Germany. 

And by justice we do not mean that right of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” which the Declara- 
tion of Independence, written for well-intentioned peo- 
ple and intended for their governance, said was the right 
of all the well-intentioned. We, here in America, deny 
and have long denied the unrestricted rights of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” to such men as are 
guilty of criminal actions. We do not give them the 
justice of the well-intentioned, but instead what is 
known as retributive justice. 

That is the justice which for the present we desire 
for Germany. We seek for an unconditional surrender. 
If Lincoln was in any way justified in leaving the issue 
of peace and war to Grant, if Grant was in any measure 
justified in demanding “unconditional surrender,” surely 
Wilson is today justified in leaving the terms of sur- 
render to Foch; and Foch is authorized by all the dic- 
tates of conscience in requiring that the enemy shall 
admit itself beaten and without any defense but a plea 


for mercy.: What was forced on the knightly Rebert’ 


E. Lee should be demanded of the unnamed successor 
or successors of the bestial Ludendorff. 

When the sheriff goes to get his man, does he argue 
with him? Does he promise him just what the jury shall 
decide as to his guilt? Does he announce to him what 
the judge shall award him as his deserts? If he did, 
the sheriff would be considered as violating the law and 
overstepping the measured limits of his domain. He 
catches him first, and the law tries him later. 
suffered to compromise the court. 

Of course, the judging and the apprehension of in- 
ternational offenders have not been by law circumscribed, 
so that we can say the chiefs of the armies and navies 
may not discuss terms with the offender; but in this 
case, at least, it would seem well to ask them to avoid 
doing so. We do not want the administration of justice 
to be hindered in any way by an agreement that may be 
used by the ruffianly Hun in such a manner that we may 
be adjudged as compounding with his villainy. 


Economic Losses Arising from High-Ash Coal 


URING the past year or so much complaint has 
been heard concerning the large amount of slate 
and bone in the coal shipped by some operating com- 
panies. Although much improvement has been made 
in the matter of clean coal, there is still much room 
for betterment. Both in transportation and consump- 
tion dirty coal entails needless waste and loss. 
Of course, the logical place to rid coal of its objection- 
able impurities is before these impurities have had 


He is not 


an opportunity to begin their work; that is, objection- 
able impurities should never be allowed to travel far- 
ther or in any other direction than form the coal face to 
the gob, a few feet away. Once bone or slate enters a 
mine car it begins to be a drag and a drain upon trans- 
portation, and it never ceases its bad work until it lands 
upon the ash heap of the ultimate consumer. The far- 
ther it travels the more harm it does. The trip from 
face to gob is the shortest journey possible and con- 
sequently the least expensive. 

When a coal bed contains high-ash impurity and the 
miner is paid by the ton, when the cry is constantly for 
coal and more coal, when miners are scarce, the union 
vindictive and employers can ill afford to “fire” anyone, 
the temptation to load out everything that comes down 
is ever-present. To some it is apparently irresistible. 
The loader who succumbs to this temptation certainly 
does not realize the effects of his iniquity. He sees only 
a chance to clean up his place a few minutes quicker 
or possibly get out an extra car of coal before quitting 
time. He does not realize that in loading out bone and 
slate and similar impurities he is “giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy.” 

American miners as a class are unquestionably pa- 
triotic. Should you search the country over from 
Tamaqua to Issaquah it would be difficult to find one 
who would willfully do aught to aid the Kaiser or any 
of his infamous brood. None would knowingly or wit- 
tingly harbor an enemy agent or spy within his gates— 
he would like nothing better than the chance to turn 
such a person over to the proper authorities. The enemy 
agent is in this country—figuratively speaking—to 
throw sledge hammers into the gear wheels of Amer- 
ican industry. The miner who loads out dirty coal 
accomplishes this same result. He could scarcely per- 
from a greater service for the Hun were he actually 
in the Kaiser’s pay. 


Will the Enemy Alien Return? 


FTER the war the enemy aliens are quite likely to 

return to Europe, those who are favorably disposed 
toward America as well as those who are not. The best 
and the worst will go back—the best because their hearts 
are the largest and they will want to return to restore 
those they left behind them, and the worst because this 
country never appealed to them. 

It is a question, however, just what will happen to the 
men who go back. As they are citizens of foreign 
countries they may be held, and their earnings may be 
sequestrated in the land of their birth. No great regard 
will be felt for the sanctity of such property as they 
have secured by working in the mines of a nation with 
which their natal country was at war. It is not likely 
that Germany or Austria will be kindly disposed towar¢ 
those who thus return. Moreover, their very leaving 0! 
their native land was in many’ eases a violation of the 
law, for which they may be punished. 
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ii would be a kindness to such men to warn them 
about the dangers of a return. Their best interest 
would be served by prudently waiting till they discover 
just what happens to those who first venture to go home. 
It is by no means certain that they will not regret the 
rushness that led them to return to the lands from 
which they came. 

Should there be a military occupation of those coun- 
tries, perhaps it might be safe to revisit them. But 
if a revolution occurs, a visit may be anything but 
prudent; for the United States will not protect aliens, 
its egis being held over only its own citizens. It would 
seem that few would be disposed to leave their jobs and 
risk their earnings if they only knew that some one 
would find their loved ones, report their condition faith- 
fully and take charge of the money to be given toward 
their reéstablishment. 

The Red Cross could perform this service for enemy 
alien laborers in this country, perhaps at a small charge. 
In fact it could do it better than the emigrant, should 
he return to do it himself, and meanwhile he would be 
earning good American wages. 

It appears likely that by pointing out the dangers 
of a return and by providing the emigrant with a means 
for caring for his family without returning home, most 
of the enemy alien mine workers would willingly re- 
tain residence in America and become desirable citizens. 
After the war there will be need for them all. With the 
glories of their native land somewhat abated by the 
action of our valorous troops, and with a sense of the 
fair treatment accorded to them in a great war despite 
the stress of circumstances, they would be prepared to 
submit themselves to something better than natural- 
ization—the mere letter of nationhood—and accept 
what is larger, patriotism, which is the nation’s very 
breath and spirit. 


\ 


Corporational and Personal Cleanliness 


HE average mine village is none too cleanly. Some 

there are which are models in this respect, but in 
too many cases little attempt is made to keep them 
clean. What the tenants have to waste they throw on the 
roadways where a kindly wind may or may not carry it 
away, if it be light; where animals may devour it, if it 
be edible; or time convert it into some unobjectional 
form of matter, if it be perishable. 

Some people have tried to blame the street conditions 
of mine villages for the present influenza epidemic, but 
if there is any relation between the two it is most indi- 
rect. What relation there is may be briefly stated as 
follows: Tenants who keep and are allowed to keep a 
noisome street are apt to be careless in the home and to 
omit these precautions which will prevent the spread of 
influenza. 

The disease largely spreads by reason of personal 
uncleanliness. If everyone kept his own towel, soap, 
washrag, pencil, pen and pillowslip; if there had been no 
promiscuous dipping of individual spoons, knives and 
forks into a common dish; had knives not been used as 
forks; if individual knives thus used had not been 
allowed to slice butter from a common roll; had spitting 
and sneezing been controlled; had soiled handerkerchiefs 
been placed in a separate receptacle so that they could 
!¢ dumped into scalding hot water where the germs in 
‘hem would not be able to infect the clothes of others; 
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had rooms been properly ventilated day and night, and 
had all cups and saucers been plunged into scalding 
water after being used, the germs would have been prop- 
agated only with difficulty and probably not in such 
an intensive way that they could not be resisted by those 
in good health. Frequent cleansing of the hands would 
also assist in keeping germs from the mouth. Cleansing 
the teeth and applying a little antiseptic to the throat 
and nostrils would give further assurance. 

All this seems a terrible waste of time and effort, but 
who shall say it is unreasonable seeing that the little 
town of Wishaw, near Punxsutawney, Penn., lost from 
influenza 65 inhabitants, or one in every six persons. 
The neighboring town of Du Bois, in a frenzy of fear, 
is washing its streets with the hose daily and compelling 
the business men to flush the sidewalks every morning. 
Excellent measures these, but not nearly as important as 
that domestic hygiene which is too often neglected. 

At the mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., up in 
the anthracite region, 784 men were laid off at one time. 
How many of sick there were, in all, it is hard to say. 
There are probably more in the mines of other compan- 
ies, for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has a splendid nurs- 
ing and medical system where others have none of the 
first and less of the second, and have not taught hy- 
giene in season and out of season as has the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company. 

Just think what the loss of wages must be from such 
a disturbance.as that described. How many towels, 
pieces of soap, washrags, tooth brushes and glasses 
might be purchased with the money thus wasted. How 
many ablutions and scaldings could have been paid for 
with the money had it been earned! We have yet to 
learn the cost of disease in decrease of earnings and in 
loss of life. Some day we will perhaps admire in full 
measure the old Mosaic laws which kept a people alive 
when occupying the houses, operating the farms and 
drinking from the wells of a people who were fast dying 
out from virulent disease. 

With our epidemics we have two mental periods. In 
one we say we do not know whether the threatened 
plague will come, therefore why waste time and effort 
and make ourselves foolish by ridiculous prophylaxis. 
Then the epidemic steals on us, and we take a new view- 
point. ‘The evil has reached its height. Those appoint- 
ed to die are dead. The living are more or less immune, 
so why worry?” 

We shall persist, it is to be feared, in our unprophy- 
lactic methods till the next epidemic, though perhaps if 
we used ordinary methods of self-protection it might 
never invade our homes. At no time can we train people 
in hygienic methods as well as we can immediately after 
an epidemic. We need now to get ready for the return 
of the disease that is promised for the spring. Had 
we acted early we could have doubtless prevented the 
scourge from invading America and spreading from 
shore to shore. 

One great source of danger too often overlooked is 
the barber. That functionary should be more careful 
than ever about his ablutions, and when epidemics are 
rife he should wear a mask for the protection of him- 
self and his patrons. In many towns the barber shaves, 
and thus infects, a large proportion of the people. A 
word from the owner of the mine would do wonders for 
sanitation in which, alas, few barbers have any devoted 
belief. 









Don’t Let Up Till He Puts Up Both His Hands 
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| On hearing that the Kaiser had given up his throne and that the surrender of Ger- 
many was to be expected any moment, many miners quit work entirely. At other mines me: 
took a day off so that they could celebrate an event which may not occur for several months. 
To Your Shovels and Your Picks, Mine Workers, the Hun Is Not Yet Downed! 
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Estimating Power in Haulage 


Letter—No. 1—Kindly permit me to draw attention 
to one or two errors, in the reply to an inquiry regard- 
ing the manner of estimating the power in mine loco- 
motive haulage, which appeared in Coal Age, Sept. 26, 
p. 615. 

The weight of the loaded trip, which is given as 40 
tons, is evidently estimated on the weight of coal 
hauled, instead of on the weight of the loaded cars in 
the trip, which is 25(3200 + 1200) ~ 2000 — 55 
tons. Also, it is quite evident that the fraction, ;4, 
used for determining the tractive effort of the loco- 
motive from its weight, is a typographical error for 3. 
Permit me to say, however, that even this fraction 
would be low. 

For steel-tired locomotives, the tractive effort may 
be taken as high as } and, for chilled-iron wheels, 4 of 
the weight resting on the drivers. Making these cor- 
rections and assuming the above factor for steel-tired 
locomotives, gives for the weight of locomotive re- 
quired as 7% tons; or, for chilled-iron wheels, say 9? 
tons, the power, in the first instance, being 63 hp. and 
in the second instance 65 hp. But, this horsepower 
shculd not be confused with the horsepower rating of 
the locomotive given by the various manufacturers, in 
setting the size of motor for locomotives. The char- 
acteristics of each motor must be considered. 


MANUFACTURER’S METHOD OF ESNMATING POWER 


It is my custom, in making this calculation, to multi- 
ply the weight of the loaded trip hauled by the sum of 
the track and grade resistances, and divide this product 
by a constant determined by the kind of wheels with 
which the locomotive .is equipped, less the sum of the 
track and grade resistances. 

Thus, taking the sum of these resistances, as given in 
the reply to this inquiry, as 60 lb. per ton, and the 
weight of the loaded trip as 55 tons, and using a factor 
of 500 for steel-tired locomotives, I find, for the re- 
quired weight of locomotive, in this case 

, 55 X 60 | 
"> 500 — 60 

In like manner, using a factor of 400 when the loco- 
motive is equipped with chilled-iron wheels gives for 
the required weight on the drivers, 

55 < 60 _ 
~ 400 — 60 — 

Now, taking the efficiency of the motors as 90 per 
cent., and multiplying the weight of the locomotive rest- 
ing on the drivers by its tractive effort per ton (500 
for steel tires and 400 for chilled-iron wheels) and that 
product by the speed of hauling, in this case, 500 ft. 
per min., and, finally, dividing the last product by the 
efficiency of the motors and again by 33,000 gives the 
reauired hopsepower. Thus, 


= 74 tons 


9} tons 


, 74 X 500 X 500 

Steel tires, H= “0.90 X 33,000 

93 & 400 < 500 

0.90 < 33,000 
Track resistance depends on type of bearing and the 

condition of wheels, track and bearings and may vary 

from 10 to 50 lb. per ton. E. STECK. 
Chicago, III. 


- 63 hp. 


Chilled-iron wheels, H = = 65 hp. 





[We thank this correspondent for drawing attention 
te the inadvertent errors in the reply to the inquiry 
mentioned. However, we cannot agree with his sug- 
gestion to use a smaller factor than 4 of the weight 
of the locomotive resting on the drivers when deter- 
mining its tractive effort, in coal mining practice. 


MINING CONDITIONS REQUIRE CONSERVATIVE AND SAFE 
ESTIMATE OF POWER 


Coal Age has often drawn attention to the fact that 
the conditions existing in coal mines are such as to 
make it advisable to use a factor representing an ad- 
hesion of the wheels to the rails sufficiently small to 
insure that the tractive effort thus found will not be 
overestimated. Nothing is more exasperating or an- 
noying in mining practice than to find that a loco- 
motive will occasionally fail to haul the estimated load, 
because of a condition of the track so common in coal 
mining. It is far better to be on the safe side and 
underestimate the tractive effort of a locomotive than 
to err on the other side.—EDITOR. | 





Steel Tires vs. Chilled-Iron Wheels 


Letter No. 1—I have read with considerable interest 
and profit the articles presented in Coal Age, relating 
to mining equipment. The character of the equipment 
used in a mine should be vitally associated with the 
production of coal, as well as directed toward increas- 
ing the safety of mining operations. Much attention 
and good judgment based on experience must be given 
the matter of rolling-stock equipment and the main- 
tenance of track in mines. 

In this connection, it has occurred to me that much 
can be said with profit regarding the relative utility of 
steel tires and chilled cast-iron wheels for mine cars 
and locomotives. I believe that the cast-iron wheel on 
mining locomotives is more general than steel wheels 
or wheels equipped with steel tires. This is probably 
owing to the fact that the cast-iron wheel is cheaper 
end, perhaps, more readily obtainable. 

In respect to the relative service given by these two 
types of wheels, it is worthy of note that where com- 
parative tests have been made, the steel wheels, or 
wheels with steel tires, have been shown to give the 
most satisfaction. In many instances, it has been 
found that they have given two, three and four months’ 
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more service under severe conditions of hauling. At 
times, it has been found that the steel tires last twice 
as long as a cast-iron wheel. Also, after a steel tire 
has been worn considerably, it can be turned down to 
the depth of the blind flange. 

In the operations of hauling it is true that the steel 
wheel has been found to require much less sand than 
a cast-iron. wheel, the amount being about half as much 
when pulling the same load. Further, a locomotive 
equipped with wheels having steel tires possesses the 
advantage that it will pull a much greater load on the 
same grade, as one equipped with chilled cast-iron 
wheels. The steel appears to take a hold on the rails, 
while the cast iron has a tendency to slip, even when 
pulling a light load. In my experience, I recall an in- 
stance where a 10-ton electric locomotive equipped with 
steel tires pulled a load weighing 10 tons heavier than 
another locomotive equipped with cast-iron wheels could 
haul on the same grade. 

These facts are extremely interesting to the mine 
operator, as they show the advantage to be gained by 
enabling the locomotive to pull a much greater load by 
reason of this item of its equipment, while consuming 
the same power and yielding a longer service, which 
means a great saving in the cost of operation. Even 
the sand saved is no small item in the mine expense, 
where the haulage road has some grades requiring 
its use, W. H. NOONE. 


Thomas, W. Va. 





The Miner and His Pleasure 


Letter No. 6—The letters in the discussion depart- 
ment of Coal Age are always interesting to me, but 
none have given me greater pleasure than those that 
have been written on this subject, as I am a miner my- 
self and know what it means when one is obliged to 
forego the pleasure of the few hours he spends on the 
surface and devote these wholly to the interests of his 
country. 

We have, in our locality, several mines, none of which 
are the heaviest producers, however, but employ an 
average of about 200 men. I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that 95 per cent. of these men work every day 
the mines hoist, while 3 per cent. of them may lose a 
day or two a month and the remaining 2 per cent. 
perhaps a little more. 


MINERS SET ASIDE PLEASURE TILL AFTER THE WAR . 


Let me say that our miners here enjoy the pleasures 
of life about as well as any to be found anywhere; but 
they seem always willing to lay aside their pleasure 
trips, drunks, etc., until a more convenient season. It 
may surprise many to learn that about 50 per cent. of 
the miners in this immediate field own their own homes, 
and very attractive little homes they are, too. 

It was a very common sight, the past summer, to see 
miners out digging in their war gardens, who, hereto- 
fore, had been accustomed to spend their evenings auto- 
mobiling, playing cards, or loafing in the pool rooms 
and on store fronts. Almost without exception these 
men have answered the call to duty, and their evenings 
are now spent at work in the gardens. It is my belief 
that they derive as much pleasure in this work as when 
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the hours were formerly spent in pleasure. As the 
season advanced, and the gardens began to take on a 
productive appearance, there was a sharp rivalry be- 
tween neighbors, and a pardonable jealousy was often 
aroused when another garden nearby appeared a little 
more advanced than one’s own. In other words, the 
gardening scheme was competitive, each striving to 
outdo his neighbor. 


WoRK OF MINERS IN FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Speaking of automobiling, several of our boys own 
cars, but not many trips are taken that lose the owner 
of the car a shift in the mine. As showing the patriot- 
ism of our little community, however, I need only men- 
tion the way the Fourth Liberty Loan went over the 
top in a single day’s time, in our township, which is 
cne of nine townships in the county. Our population is 
principally miners, while the adjoining townships are 
chiefly farmers, retired farmers, merchants, bankers, 
etc. We have one town of about 2500 inhabitants and 
six or eight small villages in our township, while another 
township has a small city of 6000 or 7000, besides vil- 
lages. In the recent drive our quota was $82,500, while 
that of the remaining township was $237,000. 

When the drive started, Sept. 28, everybody in our 
township got busy at once, with the result that we went 
over the top at noon and had an overplus of $10,000 at 
6 p.m. that first day, and there were yet several to be 
solicited. Two days later, Sept. 30, another township 


‘was $48,000 behind its quota, and the remainder of 


the county is $127,000 behind. It is no exaggeration to 
say that our men have derived much pleasure from the 
results of this drive in the Fourth Liberty Loan. Every- 
one is happy. 


OBSERVE STRICTLY BAN ON USE OF GASOLINE 


Before closing, I want to say a word on the ban on 
gasoline. Sunday is the only day the miner really has 
for rest and pleasure; but the announcement of gas- 
less Sundays found our men well content to abide by 
the ruling. Although our local fuel administrator gave 
his permission for the use of an automobile where a man 
had a long distance to walk to church or to his work 
at the mine, in one or two instances, such a use was 
hailed by the cry of “slacker,” and, it is needless to 
say, that put an end to the use of autos on gasless 
Sundays. 

No! The feeling here is that we have no time for 
pleasure as long as our boys are sacrificing their lives 
on the battlefields of Europe. Our purpose is to pro- 
duce enough coal to meet all demands and carry the 
war to a successful issue and freedom and liberty are 
proclaimed in Berlin. VICTORY. 

——_——, Ind. 





The Wagon Mine a Menace 


Letter No. 3—While I cannot agree with everything 
said by H. E. Gray, in his letter, Coal Age, Aug. 8, 
p. 282, I am in favor of closing most of the small 
wagon mines, so many of which have been opened re- 
cently and have a tendency to draw miners from their 
work in larger mines where they would be able to mine 
and load a much larger amount of coal. 
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My conviction is that a miner will produce more coal 
in a day when working in a large mine equipped with 
up-to-date machinery than he could if employed in a 
small mine not possessing the same advantages. There 
are many reasons for this. . 

Ordinarily the ventilation of these smaller mines is 
poor, owing to the fact that there is not enough coal 
in the tract to pay for building and operating a suitable 
fan, and the mine must depend perhaps wholly on 
natural ventilation, or that produced by a furnace. 


SMALL OPERATIONS LACK NECESSARY CAPITAL 


Again, the usual operator of a small mine has not 
the capital to install pumps or other suitable means of 
drainage. Instead, he must employ waterboxes, which 
afford a poor means of keeping the mine free of water. 
Anyone familiar with the use of waterboxes knows 
what a disagreeable task it is, especially in the winter 
time when one is liable to contract a serious disease 
if obliged to work all day in wet clothing, to say 
nothing of walking two or three miles to his home at 
the close of the day. 

Further, the small operator generally employs no 
particular system of mining. Such is his desire to put 
out coal and realize on his investment, that he adopts 
the quickest means of accomplishing this. The majority 
of small mines are opened and operated on the single- 
entry system. Rooms are turned off this entry as 
fast as the place is extended, and what ventilation is 
provided must pass through these rooms. The result 
is that the circulation is often blocked by a fall of roof 
in one or more of the rooms and the men suffer for 
want of air. 

Conditions in respect to timbering and haulage of coal 
are practically on a par with those just described. 
Mules are employed on all the roads in the mine. Light 
iron and even wooden rails are used, resulting in many 
wrecks and delays and increasing the danger to the 
workmen. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT MEANS GREATER PRODUCTION 


There is truth in the statement of George Bowker, 
in his letter of Sept. 5, p. 464, that every ton of coal 
mined is that much help in winning the war; but he 
must remember that the miner working in a small 
mine and producing four or five tons of coal a day 
would probably be able to mine from ten to twelve tons 
a day in a large mine equipped with modern machinery 
and appliances. The difference between the man’s 
actual production and his possible output represents 
our loss and the Kaiser’s again. 

Speaking of clean coal, I agree with Mr. Bowker 
that the small mine compares favorably, in that respect, 
with the larger mine, except where the former may be 
working outcrop coal, which is more or less impure and 
cannot be satisfactorily cleaned, since the coal itself 
is of a low quality. However, his statement that the 
small operator visits the working places every day to 
inspect them and see that the men are working under 
same conditions is far from the truth. It is the excep- 
tion where a small operator does not devote all of his 
time to working in a place by himself or superintending 
the hoisting and loading of coal at the surface and 
other matters, which seldom leave him any time for 
inspecting the working places of his men. 
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While the majority of so-called “wagon mines” are 
operated under the conditions I have described, there 
are a few of these that, while obliged to haul their 
output from the tipple to the railroad for shipment, do 
not deserve the same classification as the local wagon 


mine. Many of the former are equipped with good 
machinery and work enough men to call for state in- 
spection by the district mine inspector. Let me suggest 
that any ruling regarding the operation of small mines 
should discriminate in favor of such as these. 

A competent committee should be employed by the 
Government to look into the matter and decide what 
mines are being operated to advantage, and should be 
permitted to continue operations, and what mines should 
be closed for the period of the war. 


Cleaton, Ky. OSTEL BULLOCK. 





Transportation of Coal by Canal 


Letter No. 4—Last March, there appeared in Coal 
Age [Vol. 13, p. 402] an article by W. W. Wotherspoon, 
superintendent of public works for the State of New 
York, regarding the cost of transportation on the New 
York Barge Canal, the operation of which has been 
taken over by the Federal Government. 

A little later the question of the relative cost of trans- 
porting coal by railroad and canal was discussed, in 
Coal Age [Vol. 13, pp. 938, 1075, 1172] by Mr. Wother- 
spoon and niyself, with a view to showing the practica- 
bility of utilizing tne canal system of the state for that 
purpose and the ultimate effect on the taxpayers. 

Shortly after the Government assumed charge of 
the canal, Mr. Tomlinson, the operating manager for 
the Government, wrote a letter to the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which he said: 

The Government has established identical rates for canal 
and rail service. . But business is not being offered 
to the canal. . . . Iam compelled to admit that traffic 
if not at a standstill is very small in volume. . . . I 
have contracted for a considerable fleet of large new steel 
and concrete boats, which will be built in a few months pro- 
vided material for their construction is forthcoming. 

Following this is Mr. Wotherspoon’s statement, in the 
New York Times, June 22, “We have experienced much 
disappointment in our attempt to influence private cap- 
ital to form boat lines and engage in the canal busi- 
ness.” Again, June 25, Alfred H. Smith, Regional Di- 
rector for the Government for Eastern Railroads, for 
the purpose of inducing shippers to use the canal, issued 
a tariff making the Railroad rates 20 per cent higher 
than both canal and former railroad rates. 

In view of the foregoing statements, it would be in- 
teresting to learn the following facts regarding the op- 
eration of the canal under Government control: 

1. How many boats have been built by private own- 
ers, and what is their carrying capacity? 

2. How many boats have been built by the Govern- 
ment and what is their capacity? 

3. Has the 20 per cent. raise in the railroad rates re- 
sulted in private shippers sending their freight by the 
canal instead of by rail? 

4. If private shippers are using the canal, how many 
through trips of loaded boats were made from Buffalo 
to Albany only, and what total tonnage did they carry? 

5. How many through trips were made from Buffalo 
to New York, and what was the total tonnage carried? 
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6. How many empty trips were made between Buffalo 
and Albany, in both directions? 

7. How many empty trips were made betwen New 
York and Buffalo, in both directions? 

8. What has been the average time of trips between 
Buffalo and Albany, and between Buffalo and New York? 

9. What has been the total tonnage, including through 
and local, carried on the canal proper, between Buffalo 
and Albany, in both directions? 

If Coal Age can obtain answers to all or any of these 
questions, from either Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Wotherspoon, considerable light will be thrown on the 
subject of whether the canal will prove to be the eco- 
nomic and commercial success that its advocates have 
prophesied would result. G. W. WILKINS. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Air-Cylinder Lubrication 


Letter No. 1—I have been very much interested in 
the inquiry on this subject contained in Coal Age, 
Sept. 12, p. 522, and the reply to the same. My interest 
in this subject is greater owing to the fact that we 
have experienced, in our plant, the same trouble from 
the accumulation of a carbon residue in the air cylinder 
of our compressors. In some instances, the residue has 
so choked the valves as to interfere with the proper 
operation of the compressor. 

For a long time, we sought to find a proper remedy 
for this difficulty, which not only caused much trouble 
and annoyance but was expensive to remove. It would 


happen that from two to three times a year, it was 
necessary to take the compressor apart and scrape the 


residue out. At times, we have put the cylinder in 
the lathe, for the purpose of cutting away the deposit 
from the metal. 


EMPLOYS A CARBON REMOVER WITH GOOD RESULTS 


After awhile, we learned, through a friend in charge 
of a large plant, of a carbon remover that he was 
using that had given good results. It was known as 
the “J & J’ carbon remover. My friend had found 
that it was also very useful in cleaning out the gummy 
deposit and carbon residue from gas-engine cylinders. 
The gummy deposit, he explained, came from the use 
of a lubricating oil that was not adapted to gas-engine 
practice. The “J & J” carbon remover cleaned out the 
cylinders and the valves, in every case. 

We had been frequently troubled with a residue that 
formed a coating similar to oyster or clam shell. Upon 
the recommendation of my friend, I determined to use 
the carbon remover he named. Instead of taking the 
cylinder apart and cleaning it, as previously, I simply 
attached a belt and ran the compressor, injecting some 
of the carbon remover through the air valves. The 
result was simply marvelous, as it cleaned the valves 
and cylinders from the deposit, which gave no further 
trouble. 

Since that time I have recommended the use of this 
carbon remover to others. We have found that, by 
using a small quantity of it, occasionally, the cylinder 
and valves are kept clean and no trouble is experienced 
in the operation of the machine. I thought that this 
information would be of interest in connection with 
the subject discussed and offer it quite gladly. 

— , Colo. B. B. T. 
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Travel of Electric Current 


Letter No. 6—Kindly permit me to refer to a few of 
the statements made by correspondents who, in attempt- 
ing to give their understanding of the question of 
whether an electric current flows through the body of a 
conductor or over its surface only, may have confused 
the matter in the minds of many. 

The fiow of an electric current in a conductor is a 
question that should be left to scientists only, as it 
possesses no practical value for the electrical engineer. 
For the most part, the statements made by others are 
prone to give the impression that there are still great 
unknown mysteries about electricity, which tends to de- 
velop a lack of confidence in the work of the practical 
electrician. 

As a matter of fact, there is probably no other branch 
of engineering in which the basic facts relating to the 
application of any particular form of energy to the work 
it is designed to perform is more perfectly known than 
in the electrical field. I would even say that the elec- 
trical engineer is able, in most instances, to work with 
far greater precision, in designing means for utilizing 
the power he employs, than most other engineers. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF ELECTRICAL POWER 


While it is not known what electricity is, and its na- 
ture may not be understood completely, this fact does 
not hinder the utilizing of this form of energy by the 
practical engineer. Speaking of the flow of current in 
a conductor, correct and reliable results are obtained by 
assuming that a direct current flows practically uni- 
formly throughout the entire section of a conductor, 
whether the latter be magnetic or nonmagnetic. As 
has been stated, in the use of alternating current there 
is a tendency of the current to flow near the surface of 
a conductor, rather than in its interior. This has been 
spoken of by some as a “condensation of the current at 
the surface of the conductor,” but is more commonly 
described as “skin effect.” 

It can be said, with more or less certainty, that the 
three factors concerned in this characteristic of alter- 
nating current are: The frequency of the current; 
the magnetic quality of the conductor; and its nearness 
to the return, which apparently exerts an influence be- 
yond itself having a tendency to modify the flow. 

However, in his practical work the electrical engineer 
can safely forget all that scientists have said about the 
flow of an electric current not being confined to the con- 
ductor. Scientists may have good and proper reasons 
for this assumption. In like manner the practical en- 
gineer, with the exception, perhaps, of the electrochem- 
ist, may forget that electricity probably flows from 
negative to positive, or in the opposite direction to what 
is universally assumed, which is from the positive to the 
negative element or electrode. 

In other words, our highly esteemed Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who formulated this long established theory, may 
have guessed wrong. But the point I wish to emphasize 
is that these scientific questions should only concern 
the practical engineer, in as far as they have a bear- 
ing on the use he wishes to make of the matter in prac- 
tice. Otherwise the discussion may do more harm than 
good by casting doubt on results already accomplished. 

Kansas City, Mo. ELECTRICIAN. 
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Working a 22-Deg. Pitch 


I am the foreman of a mine here that has been 
opened in a seam pitching 22 deg. The coal varies 
from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in thickness and is full of spars, 
rolls and dykes. The coal has been worked thus far 
by driving dip planes and turning rooms on 60-ft. cen- 
ters. Owing to the bottom being quite uneven, it is 
impossible to drive the rooms on sights; but they must 
follow more or less the contour of the floor, so as to 
avoid the necessity of brushing the roof to obtain head- 
room for the cars. The rooms are widened out on the 
lower side to a width of 20 ft. The coal is cut with a 
Sullivan iron-clad, electric chain machine. 

Formerly, the rooms were widened on the upper side 
of the track, but this was changed and they were then 
widened on the lower side, because so much trouble was 
ceused by the rooms cutting through the pillar. In 
rcany cases, hardly any pillar was left, and what re- 
mained was too hard to get and did not pay. To avoid 
this trouble, the company decided to change and widen 
out the rooms on the lower side of the track. 

I have been trying to find a way to widen out the face 
so that the machine can do better work. It is hard to 
cut the rooms downhill, and there is not sufficient room 
to square the machine around and “sump in” at the 
lower corner so as to enable the machine to cut uphill. 

The machine cuts in the bottom slate, which is very 
soft. Indeed, the bottom is so soft that it is necessary 
to use planks under the machine. Much time is required 
to unload the machine and “sump in” and then load it 
again when the cut is finished. The difficulties encoun- 
tered in working this seam have caused me to wonder 
if there was not a better method to employ and one 
that would give less trouble and produce better results. 

In studying over: the matter, I thought it might be 
worked on the longwall panel system that I have seen 
described in books. Neither myself nor any of the 
men working with me have had any experience in long- 
wall work. The most of our miners are Mexican and 
Spanish miners and require much care and watching. 
I shall be glad if Coal Age and its readers can give 
me any suggestions in regard to a better method for 
working this seam. MINE FOREMAN. 

Madrid, N. M. 





It is difficult to give a wholly intelligent answer to a 
question of this kind and suggest a method of working 
that would be adapted, in every respect, to the condi- 
tions described in the inquiry. In order to form a cor- 
rect judgment, in the mining of any coal seam, it is 
necessary to be well acquainted with the situation in all 
its details. Without being on the ground and making 
a careful survey of the proposition, it is only possible 
to give, in a very general way, the outlines of a method 
that would seem to be adapted to suit the conditions de- 
scribed by this correspondent. 


In the first place, assuming that the rooms are driven, 
on 60-ft. centers, off the dip inclines and widened out 
to 20 ft., as stated, the thickness of the remaining pillar 
would be 49 ft. It is hard to see how the rooms would 
cut through this thickness of pillar when widened on 
the upper side of the track; or how this difficulty would 
be avoided by widening out below the track. 

However, it is stated that, owing to the uneven for- 
mation, the rooms have not been driven on sights. In 
that case, it is easy to understand that adjoining rooms 
might hole into each other at any time, unless great 
care was taken to keep them apart and maintain a good 
thickness of pillar. This, we assume, is the real cause 
of the rooms cutting through the pillar. 

We understand that when the rooms were widened out 
on the lower side of the track, the difficulty arose of 
sumping in the machine, at the lower corner, so as to 
enable it to cut uphill, instead of starting the cut at 
the roadhead and cutting downhill. Our suggestion, 
in this respect, is that the rooms should be widened 
out, as formerly, on the upper side of the track so that 
the machine can start at the roadhead and cut uphill. 

The necessary precaution must then be taken to 
maintain the full thickness of the pillar. There is no 
excuse, in good mining, for permitting rooms to hole 
into each other, especially where pillars are supposed 
to be left 40 ft. in width. If the rooms are not driven 
on sights, they should be surveyed at regular intervals 
and the position of the roads determined closely in order 
to avoid the trouble mentioned. 

Speaking of longwall work in this seam, we would 
suggest working the seam on a panel system, by driving 
places off 300-ft. levels, say 100 yd. apart. When these 
have been driven up a suitable distance, say 75 or 100 
yd., the pillar of solid coal between two adjoining places 
should be cut across at the face. This can be done by 


driving a crosscut 20 ft. wide directly across the pitch 


until it intersects the face of the adjoining place. 

By this means, a panel of solid coal will be cut out 100 
yd. square. This panel can then be worked out on the 
retreating system. The machine should start to cut 
the coal at one corner of the crosscut and cut the full 
width of the panel, or 280 ft. As the coal is cut and 
loaded, it can be taken along the face to the roadhead 
where it is lowered to the level or gangway and hauled 
to the main slope to be hoisted. 

This system would have the advantage of giving the 
machine one continuous cut for a distance equal to the 
width of the panel which would mean much time saved 
in loading and unloading the machine, and sumping. 
As the cut is started from the roadhead in one of the 
rooms, it will not be necessary to sump in the machine. 

We recommend this system of working as being best 
adapted to the conditions described. No doubt many of 
our readers who have had practical experience in the 
working of such seams will be able to give further sug- 
gestions that will be helpful. 
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Miscellaneous Questions. 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What is the breaking strain and safe working 
load of a good steel hoisting rope 1! in. in diameter? 

Ans.—For a six-strand 19-wire hoisting rope of 
crucible cast steel, having a diameter d = 13 in., the 
breaking strain is calculated by the formula 

S = 00° = 80(18)* = 73.98 tone 

The safe working load varies from one-fifth to one- 
eighth or even one-tenth of the breaking strain, de- 
pending on the depth of the shaft, speed of hoisting 
and importance of the operation. In this case, for a 
depth of shaft not exceeding 100 yd., the safe permis- 
sible load may be taken as one-fifth of the breaking 
strain, or, say 15 tons. 

Ques.—The current of air entering a mine is 32,000 
cu.ft. at the inlet and 34,000 cu.ft. at the outlet. What 
is the cause of the increased quantity? 

Ans.—Assuming that the observations have been 
carefully taken showing an increase of 2000 cu.ft. per 
min. discharged at the outlet, the cause may be 
ascribed to an increase in the temperature of the air 
current after it has passed through the mine workings. 
Since the increase, in this case, is one-sixteenth of 
the intake volume, the increase in temperature of the 
return current will require to be one-sixteenth of the 
absolute temperature of the intake air. Assuming the 
intake temperature is 60 deg., or 460 + 60 = 520 deg. 
absolute, the required increase in temperature would 
be 520 — 16 = say 33 deg. F. 

In other words, if the increase in the return volume 
is wholly due to the increase in temperature, the return 
air current must have a temperature, in this case, of 
60 + 33 = 93 deg. F., which is not probable in the 
normal working of a mine. However, the intake tem- 
perature may be much lower, say 32 deg. F., while 
the return temperature will frequently be 65 deg. F., 
which would easily account for the observed increase 
in this case. 

Another cause for increase in the return current, 
in a mine, is the generation of gas in the workings. 
For example, take a mine generating large quantities 
of gas, and assume an increase of 2000 cu.ft. per 
min. makes the return volume 34,000 cu.ft. If this 
increase is all gas the return air must carry (2000 « 
100) -—- 34,000 — say 6 per cent. of gas, which would 
show a highly dangerous condition in the mine that 
can hardly be supposed to exist. 

Again, in both the blowing and exhaust system of 
ventilation the pressure on the intake air is always 
greater than that on the return. This decrease of 
pressure will cause a slight increase in the return vol- 
ume. However, ventilating under, say a 23-in. water 
gage (2.5 & 5.2 — 13 lb. per sq.ft.), the atmospheric 
pressure due to 30 in. of barometer being 2160 lb. per 
sq.ft., the drop of pressure on the return, in this case, 
would represent only (13 « 100) —- 2160 — 0.6 per 


cent. of the absolute pressure on the air. Hence, for 
a circulation of 32,000 cu.ft. per min., under a 23-in. 
water gage, the increase on the return from this cause 
would be only 34,000 0.006 == 204 cu.ft. per minute. 

Therefore, replying to the question asked, it may be 
assumed that the increase of 2000 cu.ft. in the return 
volume, in a mine generating no gas, is due largely to 
an increase of temperature in the mine when the out- 
side temperature is low. Or, the observed increase may 
be due to all three causes mentioned. 

Ques.—It is proposed to work a pump, which it is 
estimated will require 23 hp. to drive it. Give particu- 
lars of size of motor, dimensions of cable, etc., assuming 
the pump to be 1300 yd. from the dynamo. 

Ans.—Allowing for a line drop of 10 per cent. makes 
the required power of the generator, in this case, 23 
— 0.90 — 25.6 hp. Then, estimating on a 500-volt 
circuit gives a current of 


Bias 746H _ 746 X 25.6 
E 500 
In order to transmit this current, a distance of 1300 
yd. and return, allowing a 10 per cent. line drop, will 
require a copper wire having a sectional area (A), ex- 
pressed in circular mills, 


A = 10:8 X 2(1800 X 3)38.2 
500 X 0.10 

Referring to a wire table, it is found that a No. 2 
B. & 8S. gage wire most nearly corresponds to this re- 
quirement, the diameter of this wire being 257.6 mils, 
or slightly exceeding 4 in. 

Ques.—Find the size of an engine required to drive 
a fan to produce 200,000 cu.ft. of air per min., with a 
3-in. water gage. 

Ans.—In estimating the size of engine required to 
drive a mine ventilating plant, it is well to allow for 
the combined efficiency of the fan and engine of, say 60 
per cent. The horsepower on the air required to pro- 
duce this circulation is 
77 — (200,000 X 5.2 X 8) _ 

33,000 

Assuming an efficiency of 60 per cent., the required 
indicated horsepower of the engine is 94.45 ~— 0.60 = 
157.4 ithp. Now, estimating on a piston speed of S 
== 600 ft. per min. and a mean effective pressure in 
the cylinder of p = 76 lb. per sq.in., the required sec- 
tional area (a) of the cylinder is 

_ 33,000H 33,000 X 157.4 


The required diameter (d) of the cylinder then is 


= 38.2 amp. 


= 64,360 cir.mil. 


= 94.45 hp. 





_ [im _ ; 
d= \ 0.7954 = 89Y 12 in. 


Assuming a stroke of 18 in., the piston speed being 
600 ft. per min., this engine must run at a speed of 
(600 & 12) + 18 = 400 r.p.m. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Urgent representations made to United 
States Senator Boies Penrose at Washing- 
ton by state officials, and statements by 
W. J. Richards, president of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., as to 
conditions in the anthracite field, have 
brought about the issuance of the order by 
the war department canceling the move- 
ment of drafted men from Pennsylvania to 
Camp Greenleaf scheduled for the week 
beginning Oct. 28. Under the schedule pre- 
pared 6740 men would have gone from 
Pennsylvania to the southern camp. It was 
impressed upon the army officers that there 
are many men ill and that drafted men 
would go from infected homes, while. the 
coal production was being menaced at the 
same time. 

From all parts of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania district messages are being received 
of Sunday work by the miners, who volun- 
teered following the receipt of telegraphic 
requests for such service. In those dis- 
tricts where no Sunday. work was done the 
men decided to work from nine to ten 
hours three or five days each week instead 
of eight hours, and two days at regular 
hours, so that the output might be in- 
ereased. Mines in which the epidemic is 
prevalent worked with reduced numbers of 
miners, although several districts, notably 
the Clearfield, near DuBois, portions of In- 
diana, Jefferson, Clarion. and Cambria, were 
an to suspend operations entirely Jast 
week. 


Hazleton, Penn. 


While the daily papers have published 
figures showing the tonnage loss due to 
the influenza epidemic, the figures are not 
official, and no attempt has been made to 
total the loss in coal due to the disease, 
which appears to be on the decrease in 
Southern Schuylkill and moderating in the 
Hazleton region. The companies are doing 
all in their power to stamp out the dis- 
case. A daily report of every _ absentee 
reported “off sick” is made and nursing 
help given where needed. 

Purchasing departments ordering brass 
valves and other brass goods are now, re- 
quired to furnish a Government affidavit 
when placing an order, and in this way 
they obtain permission for the manufac- 
turing people to ship the material needed. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has notified 
its Drifton shopmen that the recent wage 
increase will apply to them. Many of 
these employees were preparing to seek 
other employment, as they did not believe 
the new increase would affect them. The 
company’s action will help to retain these 
men. 

When the first Liberty Loan drive was 
on, John Markle, president of the G. B. 
Markle Co., authorized a reduction of 50 
per cent. in the rental of the company’s 
houses, giving the employees a chance to 
invest in bonds. In the Fourth Liberty 
Loan campaign, Mr. Markle authorized the 
purchase of $500,000 of bonds by the com- 
pany in addition to the bonds bought by 
the men. The credit for the sale of the 
bonds was given to the villages -vhere the 
Markle. Co. employees reside. 


Uniontown, Penn. 


The fuel production campaign for the 
Connellsville coal and coke region, which 
has for its aim the increasing of the average 
weekly output to 800,000 tons, 50,000 tons 
above the present maximum, opened this 
week uncer most discouraging conditions. 
Hardly had the campaign gotten under way 
when a car shortage paralleling that of 
last winter struck the region. This short- 
age is not due to a scarcity of cars, but 
the lack of railroad crews to move them. 
The condition grew gradually with the in- 
fluenza epidemic, but did not reach an 
acute stage until this week, when it caused 
a virtual paralysis of the transportauon 
systems in this region. Commencing on 
the Baltimore & Ohio system, the conges- 
tion has gradually extended until it has 
now affected all lines. 

While the car situation had not reached 
tKe acute stage for the week ended Oct. 19, 
the weekly production of the region took a 





drop of 35,266 tons over the previous week. 
The output in terms of coal was 714,118 
tons. Coal shipments aggregated 246,077 
tons, while 312,027 tons were manufactured 
into beehive coke. In his weekly report to 
Director of Production J. B. Neale, W. L. 
Byers, manager of production, stated that 
had the care placements been normal the 
figures would at least have reached the last 
high record of Oct. 12, despite the loss of 
some 600 workmen because of influenza. 

The bone-dry liquor order of the state 
health department is still in effect, but its 
good results have been nullified by the com- 
bination of car shortage and influenza at 
the plants. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


There was not as much of a drop in pro- 
duction in the Tug River and Pocahontas 
districts as might have been expected in 
view of the fact that there were 2100 
cases of influenza in those regions, the 
decrease being only 394 tons during the 
week ended Oct. 19, as compared with the 
previous week—tonnage produced being 
kept up to 463,151. Tonnage lost from 
all causes was 588,684. An increasing car 
shortage cost 17,539 tons in production, 
while 37,457 tons were lost because of 2 
shortage of labor. No loss, at least no 
material loss, in the coke output was re- 
oo the production of coke being 50,627 
ons. 

The output for the Fairmont district has 
been reduced by half during the last few 
weeks. That is not hard to understand 
when it is said that the car supply, for 
instance, on Oct. 19 was only 613 cars, on 
Friday 579 cars, on Thursday 770 cars, and 
that on all three days only 500 cars have 
been placed on time. The loss of produc- 
tion in the field the week ending Oct. 19 
varied between 33,000 and 47,000 tons a 
day. On Oct. 19 there were over 4000 men 
idle and out of 177 mines reporting 53 were 
shut down. Lack of cars has caused much 
enforced idleness and of course has seri- 
ously interfered with the movement for the 
increased production of coal. 

_ Mines in the Upper Potomac region, espe- 
cially in Mineral County, have been hard 
hit. This has been particularly true at Elk 
Garden. A telegram from that point to 
Governor Cornwell this week requesting two 
doctors and a few nurses stated the situa- 
tion was serious and that the coal mines 
had been paralyzed. 

Heavy inroads Were made on production 
in the Kanawha region the week ending 
Oct. 19 through the wider prevalence of in- 
fluenza, and even at points where there 
were comparatively few cases fear of the 
disease tended to keep the men out of the 
mines, thus making it impossible to secure 
the capacity output. As a result of such 
conditions production dropped from 178,000 
tons to 148,380 tons. Some idea of just how 
badly crippled the mines are may be gath- 
ered from the fact that only a few weeks 
ago 217,000 tons were produced. Total 
hours worked during the week under re- 
view were reduced to 4482. There was a 
greatly augmented shortage of cars, 1029 
hours alone being lost from that cause. 
The labor shortage was responsible for the 
loss of 733 hours. 

Production sagged in the New River dis- 
trict the week of Oct. 19. While in some 
parts of the district there was a tendency 
to take advantage of the situation created 
by the influenza epidemic, nevertheless on 
Loup Creek and in that part of the district 
on the main line of the C. & O. sickness 
kept many men out of the mines. Taking 
both the New River and Winding Gulf dis- 
tricts there was a decrease of 15 per cent. 
in production, as compared to the preceding 
week. This decrease may be attributed 
solely to the prevalence of influenza and a 
ear shortage on the C. & O. Cars were 
plentiful on the Virginian Railway. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


The coal-mining situation in the Birming- 
ham district at present is not as bright as 
it might be, the influenza epidemic making 
itself heavily felt throughout the district. 
In several camps the physicians themselves 





were stricken with the disease and were 
unable to attend sick miners. The state 
health authorities and the Government 
were applied to for assistance, and physi- 
cians have been sent those asking for them. 

The production of coal for the week 
ending Oct. 12 was 382,846 tons, against 
409,022 tons for the week ending Oct. 5. 
Transportation facilities in the district 
have been good recently, everything con- 
sidered. Operations at mines throughout 
the district have been greatly curtailed 
during the past ten days, and as a conse- 
quence, the demands for cars were not so 
urgent. In other traffic, however, there 
has been ro decrease in the demand for 
cars. The records show an _ exceedingly 
fine business being done by the railroads. 

The Woodward Iron Co. is planning ex- 
tensive improvements to its plant at Bes- 
semer during the coming year, according 
to rumors in industrial circles and es- 
pecially at Bessemer, where the improve- 
ments will be made. The taking on of 
H. M. Urban, former superintendent of the 
byproduct plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. at Fairfield, is declared 
most significant. 


Victoria, B. C. 


In view of the discussion as to_ the 
production of British Columbia’s’ coal fields 
this year, and the possibility of the output 
meeting at least the most pressing de- 
mands, both domestic and foreign, it is 
interesting to give the results of a rough 
estimate made by a high authority. Up 
to the end of the month of August the 
production was 1,821,681 tons, and an esti- 
mate of the output of the month of Septem- 
ber (the returns being not yet available) 
is 167,301 tons, making a total of 1,- 
988,982 tons up to the last day of last 
month. From this must be taken 221,840 
tons, which was used in the making of 
coke. The total coal marketed from this 
Province for the first three quarters of the 
year, therefore, would be 1,767,142 tons. At 
the conservative valuation of $5.50 a ton, 
this would be $9,719,281. In this period it 
is estimated that the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Collieries had produced 130,389 and the 
Canadian Collieries (D) Lid. 19,196 tons 
of coke, a total of 149,585, which at a val- 
uation of $9 a ton, equals $1,306,265. So 
that the value of the coal production of 
British Columbia may be said to aggregate 
approximately $11,025,546. / 

The opening up and development in a 
small way of coal outcroppings is being giv- 
en more attention in British Columbia asa 
result of the increased demand and_ the 
higher prices received for coal. One of the 
most important of these is situated on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. not far from the 
City of Prince Rupert. The Government has 
assisted in the construction of a road to the 
property, and the owners and operators are 
confident that they will be able to take care 
of the greater part of the domestic demand 
of Prince Rupert and the adjacent district 
this winter. Another enterprise of a some- 
what similar nature is that of the Osoyoos 
Coal Co. at <Ashnola, nine miles from 
Princetown, B. C. This has been reopened 
and the coal will be hauled into Princetown 
by motor trucks for local use and for ship- 
ment by railway to outside markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Jeddo—The G. B. Markle Coal Co. has 
installed 30 cots in the Jeddo Casino, which 
will be: used as an emergency hospital for 
influenza victims. 

Tamaqua—The Maryd Coal Co., opera- 
tors of the Maryd colliery, near Tamaqua, 
have lost 18 miners by death, due to the 
influenza. 

The Mill Creek Coal Co. has electrified 
its N+*ew Boston colliery, and_the same 
work is now under way at the Shepp mine 
at Tamaqua, Penn. ; 

Hazleton—M. S. Kemmerer & Co., op- 
erators of the Sandy Run colliery, have 
let the contract for an addition to their 
breaker. 

Bituminous 

Waynesburg—A deed was _ recently re- 
corded here by which W. F. Bute disposed 
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of a one-half interest in four tracts of land 
in Green and Monongahela _ townships, 
Green County, to W. Harry Brown, for a 
consideration of $55,211.04. 


Uniontown—O. M. Coughenour, of Union- 
town, has sold a one-half interest in the 
coal underlying three tracts of coal land 
in Green and Monongahela townships, 
Green County, to W. Harry Brown, of 
Pittsburgh, for a consideration of $1. 


Greensburg—All production records for 
the Westmoreland district were broken last 
month, when the mines produced 401,000 
tons of coal. The output was 13,000 tons 
in advance of the previous high mark of 
the district since the coal production cam- 
paign began July 1. 





Boswell—The Atlantic Coal Company is 
abandoning its mine at Boswell, Somerset 
County, on account of the large number of 
rolls and faults encountered in the seam. 
This mine is in what is known as the “E11” 
seam, the company having previously ex- 
hausted the “Cl”? seam of coal below it. 


Homer City—The Homer City Coal Co. 
is erecting a bathing and dressing house 
for its miners at its Tearing Run Mine 
near here. The building will include shower 
baths, dressing rooms and _ clothes-drying 
room. There is also provided a first-aid 
room and a room for use of the officials. 


Fallen Timber—Announcement has been 
made that M. Hempskie, a coal miner at the 
local plant of the Fallen Timber Coal Co., 
recently broke all records for large earn- 
ings. A total of 116 tons of coal was mined 
in two weeks, including 17 yards of main 
heading, 13 yards of back heading, and 
four yards of room, for which he was paid 
$246.28. 

Orbisonia—James L. Devveny, broker, re- 
ports the sale of the Daugherty mine at 
Rocky Ridge, Huntingdon County, to 
Thomas and Roth of Wilkes-Barre. The 
mine has been operated by Henry M. Kerr, 
of Philadelphia. The new owners will 
greatly increase the production by installing 
new machinery and making a number of 
improvements. 


Uniontown—The Vanderbilt Coal and 
Coke Co. has taken over the old Clarissa 
plant of the James Cochran Sons Co. and 
has resumed _ operations at the works. 
Eighty ovens have been reconstructed and 
«a number placed into blast. More will be 
fired when labor conditions permit. A new 
tipple has been erected. Forty-four houses 
at the plant have been repaired. Between 
75 and 100 workmen are employed at the 
plant, of which A. C. Stickel is president 
and Gaetano Corrado of the same place is 
treasurer and general manager. What coal 
is not used at the plant is shipped for by- 
product purposes. 





ILLINOIS 


Freeburg—The five mines in the vicinity 
of Freeburg have been facing a shutdown 
during the past week for lack of water. 
The lake and ponds from which they had 
drawn their supply had about gone dry, 
and the Government had interdicted the 
bringing of water from the Okay River at 
New Athens in tank cars. Rainfall has in 
a measure relieved the situation. 

Williamson—The Mt. Olive and Staunton 
Coal Co. has offered a reward of $500 each 
for the bodies dead or alive of the four men 
who robbed the company’s cashier here on 
Oct. 15 of $14,000, and an additional bonus 
of $1000 if all are taken together, and 10 
per cent. of all or any part of the stolen 
money that is recovered. Information is 
to be communicated to B. G. Valentine, 
Chief of Police of Staunton, Ill. The men 
are described as dark complexioned, ap- 
parently either Italians or Greeks, between 
the ages of 20 and 25. Three were smooth 
shaven and wore caps. One had a black 
mustache and wore a black soft hat. They 
escaped in a new black automobile. 

0’Fallon—Steps are being taken to resume 
construction work at the O’Fallon mine, 
which was stopped some time ago on ac- 
ecunt of financial embarrassment of the 
promoters, John Hargraves and W. A. 
Knapp. The property has been taken over 
by Albert W. Black, John L. Lamont and 
William S. Fotheringham, of Bay City, 
Mich., to protect a loan which they made 
when the sinking of the shaft was begun. 
Besides the unfinished mine they find them- 
selves with about $70,000 obligations on 
their hands. Arrangements have been made 
to compromise the claims with the excep- 
tion of those of the miners, which will be 
paid in full. The shaft will be completed 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. A new 
pump has been installed and the water is 
being drawn from the shaft. Two carloads 
of machinery are on the way. Alex Jef- 


frey, of Bay City, will be general manager, 
and Oscar L, Pyle, of O’Fallon, will super- 
intend the construction work. 
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OREGON 


Marshfield—The old Klondyke coal mine 
of Beaver Hill was ovened recently fer 
the first time in twenty years and 160,000 
tons of coal was found in the tunnel. The 
output will go to the Government for fuel 
in engines used in hauling logs from the 
Boutin tract of spruce now being cut by 
the Government. which has a force of 
200 men at work building railroads to the 
The Government 
has contracted for the entire output, and 
any surplus not used by the engines will 


mine and to the timber. 


be handled by the Fuel Administrator. 


WASHINGTON 


Chehalis—W. F. West, W. D. Sheldon 
and Ben Sheldon, owners of the Sheldon 
Coal Co., have disposed of their inter- 
ests in the mining property near the town 
of Coal Creek to Gay & Olson Co., of Ta- 
The property is to be immediately 
placed on a production basis of 550 tons 


coma. 


At present an 8 ft. sub-bitumi- 
A new slope 


per day. 4 : 
nous vein is being worked. 
is to be sunk at once. 





Personals 











O. P. Chatfield has severed his connec- 
tion with the Kanawha Central Coal Co. 
and will hereafter be associated with the 
Carboiu Fuel Co. 

W. B. Plank has been transferred from 
the Bureau of Mines Rescue Station at 
Urbana, Ill., to take charge of the Bureau 
of Mines Rescue Station at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


E. T. Twescher has been appointed office 
manager for the Campbell’s Creek Coal 
Co.'s harbor at Point Pleasant. Mr. Twes- 
cher was formerly with the Producers Coal 
Co. at Cincinnati. 


B. E. Geer, of Greenville, S. C., has been 
appointed fuel administrator for South 
Carolina. Ue is a manufacturer of cotton 
goods. He succeeds B. B. Gossett, who 
has entered the military service. 

Jerome Watson, of Neffs, Belmont Coun- 
ty, Ohio, has been appointed chief mine in- 
spector for Ohio by the hio Industrial 
Commission, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of L. D. Devore. He has assumed 
his duties. 

J. C. Maguire, formerly construction en- 
gineer for the Wilmot Engineering Co., 
Hazleton, Penn., has entered the service 
of Wentz & Co. as mechanical engineer. 
Mr. Maguire will have charge of breaker 
machinery, a line in which he specialized 
while with the Wilmot company. 

W. D. Tyler has been made acting di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prices of the 
Federal Fuel Administration. For the past 
twelve years, Mr. Tyler has been in charge 
of the real estate department of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation. He succeeds 
E. Q. Trowbridge, who has entered military 
service. 

Samuel Jones, formerly mine foreman at 
McIntyre, Penn., for the Jefferson & Clear- 
field Coal and Iron Co., has resigned his 
position aS mine foreman for the Morrell- 
ville Coal Mining Co., Johnstown, Penn., 
to accept the superintendency of the Union 
Central Coal Co., Inc., Butler, Penn. Mr. 
Jones will assume his new duties on Nov. 1. 

Richard PD. Maize, mine inspector, of the 
Fifth Bituminous district at Uniontown, 
Penn., has been granted a leave of absence 
by the Chief of the Department of Mines 
of Pennsylvania, to enter the army. Mr. 
Maize will enter the University of Pitts- 
burgh for intensive training. Silas C. Hall 
of Van Voorhis, has been appointed tem- 
porary inspector. 


Wade H. Horn, formerly chief engineer 
of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co., at 
Raleigh, W. Va., and at present right-hand 
man to Frank A. Ray, consulting mining 
engineer, Columbus. Ohio, has accepted a 
position with the Wisconsin Steel Co., Ben- 
ham, Harlan County. Kentucky. The com- 
pany contemplates the doubling of its pres- 
ent coal output, and Mr. Horn will be in 
charge of the new construction work. 





Obituary 











Charles _G. Roebling, president of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons, Co., Trenton, N. 
J.. manufacturer of wire rope for coal 
mining, died on Oct. 5. 


W. H. Christ, a prominent mining en- 


gineer and former official of C. M. Dod- 
son & Co. at Beaver Brook, Penn., died 
at his home in Mahanoy City recently. 
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Donald B. Earwood, store manager of the 
Ingram Branch Coal Co., died Oct. 22 of 
pneumonia, following an attack of influ- 
errza, at Beckley, W. Va. Mr. Earwood was 
sick for only a week. 


W. W. Harding, superintendent of the 
No. 9 works of the United States Coal and 
Coke Co., died Oct. 22 of influenza. Mr. 
Harding had been for ten years with the 
United States company and was one of 
the most efficient mining men in the re- 
gion. He was buried at Wilkinsburg, Penn. 

J. M. Guthrie, of Indiana, Penn., died 
Oct. 19 after a short illness of pneumonia. 
He was the pioneer coal operator of In- 
diana County and was _ instrumental in 
opening the Graceton, Tearing Run and 
other mines in the county. He was the 
builder of the first coke ovens in this sec- 
tion. He was aged 87 years. 

Frank I. Parker, of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., diced 
at his home in Milwaukee on Oct. 18, at 
the age of 36 years. His death was due to 
pneumonia contracted through Spanish in- 
fluenza. Mr. Parker was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in June, 1906, 
and in July became engineer in charge of 
production in the magnet and clutch de- 
partment of the Cutler-Hammer company. 
Since 1911 Mr. Parker has had charge of 
sales service work on clutch department 
products. He was made an associate mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Electric 
Engineers in 1910 and in 1913 became a 
member. He is survived by his widow and 
one child. 





Industrial News 











Columbus, Ohio—The Columbus city gov- 
ernment has purchased a coal conveyor for 
the municipal coal yard from the Columbus 
Conveyor Co., for $3875. 

Cleveland, ©hio—The Lakewood’ En- 
gineering Co. announces the opening of 
offices in New York_ City, at 111 Broad- 
way, in charge of George S. Hedge, dis- 
trict manager. The company specializes 
in construc.on plant and __ industrial 
haulage. 

New York, N. Y.—Morris & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., recent!y placed an order with the 
Locomot:ve Pulverized Fuel Co., of New 
York, for the installation of a complete 
“Lopulco” system for crushing, drying, pul- 
verizing and burning coal. The equipment 
is to be installed at the company’s steam 
power plant at Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
native coals and Texas lignite will be used. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Barber-Greene Co. 
announces the strengthening of its or- 
ganization as follows: F. Smith, chief 
engineer, formerly of the Engineering De- 
partment of the Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
facturing Co., of the Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co., and the American Zinc and 
Chemical Co. George C. Sanford, superin- 
tendent, formerly of the Elevator Supplies 
Co., and of the Otis Elevator Co. 

Washington, D. C.—Despite speed at 
which coal is being produced in this coun- 
try, and the increasing danger of accidents, 
there was a reduction of 121 fatalities the 
first six months of this year as against 
the same period last year. Figures issued 
by the Federal Bureau of Mines show that 
fatalities during the first six months last 
year totaled 1298. During the same period 
this year the number dropped to 1177. 

Wallace, Idaho—Robert N. Bell, state 
mine inspector, who recently inspected the 
Teton Valley Coal property, stated that 
the development work being carried on will 
insure hereafter the whole upper Snake 
River valley against future coal famines 

and will make coal prices considerably 
lower in this section. As. soon as a ten- 
mile spur track is completed the mine will 
be able to supply the entire southeastern 
section ot Idaho. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co. announces the appointment of 
R. H. Wilson as assistant to the president, 
with office at St. Louis. Mr. Wilson, who 
has been with the company for years, lat- 
terly as Houston representative, is suc- 
ceeded there by E. O. Griffin, well known 
in Southwestern railroad circles for the 
past twenty years as storekeeper and as- 
sistant general manager of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, and more recently 
as assistant to the President of the St. 
Louis Southwestern in charge of purchases. 

Toledo, Ohio—Because of the prevalence 
of the influenza epidemic lake Shipments 
from Ohio and West Virginia have been 
slightly reduced. This is shown by the 
record of the tonnage handled by _ the 
docks at Toledo. For the week ending Oct. 
19 Hocking Valley docks loaded 151,780 
tons, aS compared with 206,508 tons the 
previous week, making a total of 4,234,433 
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tt for the season. The Toledo & Ohio 
Central docks during the same week loaded 
9.000 tons, aS compared with 91,000 tons 
the previous week, making a total of 1,979,- 
ooo tons for the season. 


springfield, 1l—Governor Lowden of I!- 
lincis has appointed a mine investigation 
committee to pass upon proposed amend- 
ments to the state mining laws which are 
to be offered to the next General Assembly. 
The first meeting was held this week at 
Springfield, at. which Thomas A. Jeremiah, 
of Williamsville, was chosen chairman and 
Charles M. Jones, of Marion, secretary. 
Meetings will be held at intervals and min- 
ers and operators will be summoned to give 
their views n proposed changes in the 
law. A numver of recommendations will 
he made by the State Mining Board. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Casualties in the 
mines of West Virginia during September 
renched a total of 37, by far the largest 
proportion of such deaths being due to fall- 
ing roof and slate or coal, no less than 20 
men meeting their death in such a man- 
ner. Mine cars within the mines killed 
five and a motor one. Two were electro- 
cu’ d, two died in inside explosions and one 
wi. killed by a mining machine. Outside 
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the mines there were only six deaths—four 
being killed by mine cars, one by a motor 
and one under the head of miscellaneous. 
The heaviest death rate was in McDowell 
County—8. Of the 37 men killed, 24 weré 
Americans and 13 were foreigners. 


Columbus, Ohio—A general advisory 
committee to have charge of production 
of coal in Ohio has been named by James 
H. Pritchard, production manager for 
southern Ohio, and J. J. Roby, production 
manager for eastern and northern Ohio. 
These two production managers felt the 
need of a general comniittee in order to 
coGrdinate the production camnaign which 
is to be started soon. The committee con- 
sists of three miners and three operators. 
For the operators G. C. Weitzell, resident 
vice president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.; 
A. A. Augustus, president of the Cambridge 
Collieries Co., of Cleveland, and S. H. Rob- 
bins, president of the Pittsburgh Vein Op- 
erators’ Association, Cleveland. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Anthracite Com- 
mittee of the Fuel Administration, com- 
posed of J. B. Dickson of Dickson & Eddy 
of this city; S. D. Warriner of the Lehigh 
Coal. and Navigation Co., and W. J. 
Richards of the Philadelphia and Reading 
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Co., have about completed arrangements 
governing distribution in the United States 
and Canada of virtually every ton of 
domestic anthracite which can be supplied 
to consumers up to next April. This in- 
cludes all coal that can be produced be 
tween now and then. Since last April the 
committee has controlled and distributed 
some 45,000.000 tons of anthracite, in ac- 
cordance with the allotment as announced 
by the committee on May 29. 


Uniontown, Penn.—dActivity in water 
transportation down the Monongahela River 
as the Clairton byproduct plant increases 
its capacity for coal has resulted in several 
steamers changing hands, and within a 
short time new boats will be put in the 
river service. The Carnegie Stee! Co. has 
purchased the steamer “Monitor” from the 
Diamond Coal and Coke Co. for $70,000 and 
has added it to the regular towing fleet. 
Within a short time the “W. H. Clinger- 
man,” the new stern wheeler being built in 
Pittsburgh, will be placed in service. Cap- 
tain John F. Klein has sold the steamer 
“iE. F. Jackson” and a fleet of 21 barges 
to the Lyons Coal Co. at Fairmont, W. Va. 
Coal will be towed from the company’s 
operation there to the Pittsburgh harbor. 
The consideration was $27,000. 
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Weekly Review 


Coal Production Affected by Influenza Epidemic—Output Still Ahead of Last Year—Need 


for Economy—Domestic Sizes of Anthracite Scarce 





Small Sizes 


Plentiful—No Prospect of Bituminous Shortage. 


coal suffered a setback during the 
week ended Oct. 19, owing to the 
epidemic of influenza in the mining 
regions. The 11,523,000 net tons of 
soft coal produced in the week under 
review, though 800,000 net tons behind | 


Bea anthraeite and bituminous 


the output of the week ended Oct. 12, \ 


exceeded by 1,300,000 net tons the pro- 
duction during the same period of 1917. 
Reports show that influenza caused a 
decrease in the shipments of soft coal 
from all fields except western Penn- 
sylvania. The epidemic has not helped 
the anthracite situation. Production of 
hard coal during the week ended Oct. 


19 totaled 1,715,000 net tons compared 
with 1,955,000 net tons the preceding 
week. The total output of anthracite 
from April 1 to date is estimated at 
57,573,000 net tons, as against 56,- 
736,000 net tons for the same period 
of 1917. 

Though the country as a whole is 
rather well supplied with bituminous 
coal, the necessity still exists for the 
exercise of the strictest economy. The 
quantity of anthracite distributed so 
far this year to those sections which 
are permitted to burn hard coal is 
greater than in normal years. The de- 
mand for domestic sizes is strong. 


Prepared sizes of anthracite, such as 
egg, stove and chestnut, are scarce. 
Many consumers have been advised to 
purchase the smaller sizes, and mix it 
with the larger grades. The small 
sizes of anthracite are plentiful and in 
order to move some of their surplus 
stocks of these coals several shippers 
have been cutting the prices somewhat. 

Summed up concretely, the coal situ- 
ation can be said to be generally satis- 
factory. There is no prospect of a seri- 
ous shortage in bituminous, and the 
belief is expressed that domestic con- 
sumers will receive their share of an- 
thracite before November closes. 





WEEKLY COAL PRODUCTION 

Production of bituminous coal for the 
week ended Oct. 19 not only decreased 
800,060 tons, or 6.7 per cent., due to the 
influenza epidemic, but fell to the low 
weekly record of last May of 11,500,000 net 
tons. Preliminary estimates place produc- 
tion during the current week at 11,523,000 
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net tons, and while 800,000 net tons below 
the week of Oct. 12, exceeded production 
‘uring the corresponding week of 1917 by 
300,000 net tons, or 12.8 per cent. The 
verage production per working day is 
timated at 1,920,000 net tons, during the 
week ended Oct. 19, as compared with 
056,000 net tons during the week pre- 
‘ding, and as against 1,702,000 net tons 


produced during the week ended Oct. 19, 
1917. The average daily production for the 
coal year to date is estimated at 1,992,000 
net tons, which is slightly below require- 
ments, and in order to make up the deficit 
it is necessary that daily production dur- 
ing the balance of the coal year should be 
equivalent to 2,039,000 net tons, or 2.4 per 
cent. in excess of the average daily produc- 
tion to date. Carriers’ reports show that 
the influenza epidemic caused a decrease 
in shipments from all fields with the ex- 
ception of western Pennsylvania. 

The influenza epidemic also caused con- 
siderable loss in the anthracite fields, and 
production during the week ended Oct. 19, 
estimated at 1,715,000 net tons, is a de- 
crease of 240,000 net tons, or 12.3 per cent. 
compared with the week of Oct. 5. The 
Gaily average during the current week is 
estimated at 286.000 net tons, as com- 
pared with 326,000 net tons during the 
week of Oct. 12, and as against 335.000 
net tons during the coal year to date. 
Total production for the period Apr. 1 to 
date is estimated at 57,373,000 net tons 
compared with 56,736,000 net tons for the 
same period of 1917. ; 

Production of beehive coke in the United 
States during the week ended Oct. 19, is 
estimated at 575,000 net tons, a decrease 
of 25,000 net tons or 4 per cent. compared 
with the week preceding. The average 


daily production is estimated at 96,000 net 
tons as against 100,000 net tons during the 
week ended Oct. 12. 


The operators in the Connellsville, 
wreensburg and Latrobe districts of Penn- 
sylvania report production of beehive coke 
during the week ended Oct. 19 at 360,488 
net tons, and the operation of their plants 
at 75.1 per cent. of full time as compared 
with 77 per cent. during the week ended 
Oct. 12. In addition to labor shortage 
which was, as in previous weeks, the limjt- 
ing factor, shortage of coke cars caused a 
loss of 2.5 per cent. of full time, as against 
0.9 per cent. during the week preceding. 

Byproduct coke plants of the United 
States were operated during the week 
ended Oct. 19 at 91 per cent. of their full 
time as compared with 91.3 per cent. dur- 
ing the week preceding. Of the total loss 
of 9 per cent. 1.3 per cent. was due to lack 
of byproduct coal, 0.6 per cent. to short- 
age of labor, 5.7 per cent. to repairs to 
plants and 1.4 per cent. to other causes. 

Material improvement was reported dur- 
ing the week in the Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee plants. In Maryland 
the operators attribute the improvement 
to better labor conditions, in Pennsylvania, 
to other causes, and in Tennessee, to re- 
paired plants. Operators reporting a notice- 
able decline in production during the week 
ended Oct. 19 compared with the week 
preceding were those in Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey and Ohio. In Kentucky 
and Ohio, the limiting factor was repairs 
to plants. in Minnesota, other causes. while 
in New Jersey, the lack of byproduct coal 
eurtailed production. 
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s BUSINESS OPINIONS, 


/ Marshall Field & Co.—Current distribu- 
tion of dry goods is slightly in excess of 
the corresponding week of 1917. The 
volume of road sales for both immediate 
and spring delivery is well ahead of the 
same period last year. There was a falling- 
off in the number of merchants in the 
market. Collections continue good. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Release of wool for civilian purposes is the 
subject of some discussion in the wool 
trade. It is not likely, however, that any 
wool will be released before the first of the 
year, for it is understood that the Govern- 
ment wants to be absolutely sure that 
there is plenty on hand for its needs before 
any is sold to the manufacturers for civil- 
ian purposes. No great change has taken 
place in the cotton market during the week 
under review. Brokers are not looking for 
any big drop in the market. 

Dry Goods Economist—The order issued by 
the Priorities Division: of the War Indus- 
tries Board, limiting the production of silk 
goods of all classes to a maximum of 50 
per cent. of the average quantity produced 
in 1915, 1916 and 1917, has caused no seri- 
ous comment, it being recognized that for 
months past the output has not exceeded 
60 per cent of the average of the last three 
years in any line of silk goods and that in 
many lines it has been as low as 40 per 
cent. The order is effective as of Dec. 1, 
and is to continue in force for six months. 


Bradstreet’s—Maintain production and 
speed it if possible, is the order of the day 
in the iron and steel line, and such essen- 
tials as plates and sheets are in great de- 
mand, while mills making barbed wire for 
export to France are oversold; but on the 
other hand, calls for pig iron have abated 
somewhat. Besides buying heavily of oats, 
the government is expected to soon give 
out large orders for woolens, and contracts 
for auto trucks, calling for the expenditure 
of $132,000,000, practically have been 
placed. Shortage of labor is as marked 
as ever, in some sections more acute, in 
fact, and even the most essential plants 
complain of the frequency of the turnover, 
but from some quarters come intimations 
that munition and powder plants may soon 
provide relief in this respect. 

The Iron Age—The quieting effect of 
peace talk has been noticed particularly in 
the markets for pig iron, scrap and ferro- 
alloys, all of which have until lately shown 
more freedom of action than finished steel. 
Some pig iron sellers are protecting them- 
selves by the proviso that unless changed 
by Government action the present prices 
shall apply on all iron delivered under the 
contract. Thus if the war ended suddenly 
and the _ controlled price policy were 
terminated, the prices now prevailing would 
continue to be the basis of settlement. 
Consumers have not taken kindly to these 
riders in the case of allocated iron. The 
distribution of 137,000 tons of barbed wire 
to the Allies—65,000 tons to Italy. 50,000 
tons to France and 22,000 tons to Great 
Britain—and the setting aside of 60,000 
tons for the United States have tied up 
most of the wire capacity for some time. 
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BOSTON 


Chief factors of situation are influenza 
epidemic and volume shipments overseas. 
Hampten Roads dumpings for New Eng- 
land continue light. Baltimore clearances 
also relatively few. New York piers slow 
lumping because of sickness. All-rail re- 
ecipts average about as last week, but less 
regular, due to local conditions. Wagon 
coal practically ceased moving to this ter- 
ritory, at least through Fuel Administra- 
tion channels. Less heard of coal offered 
tor delivery extending over twelve months 
period. Anthracite shipments by water im- 
prove slightly. “Storrow anthracite’ com- 
ing mostly from “independents” is less 
eagerly sought, although there are still 
many holes. 

Bituminous—New England is_ thoroughly 
well stocked with steam grades, but there is 
yet a little doubt whether current require- 
ments will be allowed to come _ forward 
in sufficient tonnages. The war program 
so far as industrial plants are con- 
cerned shows no sign of easing off, and it 
is only because of the tremendous effort in 
July and August to “stuff’’ New England 
that the situation here is so quiet in a 
coal way. The cost of all-rail deliveries 
from Central Pennsylvania at practically 
every point in this territory is less than 
any coal by water, and that of course re- 
striets current buying of water-borne coal 
to a minimum. All buyers are taking their 
commitments, provided the fuel authori- 
ties leave the way open, and it is only 
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this possibility of interference always 
hanging over us that today gives occasion 
for any anxiety as to the coming winter. 

A number of lake-built steamers of 
around 2500 to 3000 tons have now been 
substituted for the larger colliers that were 
taken for transatlantic carrying. In a 
more restricted sense, therefore, contract 
coal is coming forward from Hampton 
Roads. Deliveries are less regular, and 
generally the use of smaller steamers will 
mean a distinct curtailment in receipts at 
this end. Dumpings for New England have 
fallen off materially and from the stand- 
point of the distributor inland it is well 
they have. To place any more coal than 
is now being absorbed, and still follow the 
directions of the various state adminis- 
trators, would be at least embarrassing to 
the wholesaler. Average dispatch at the 
Norfolk and Newport. News piers is now 
from three to four days, a marked im- 
provement over conditions a_month_ ago. 

Baltimore loadings for New England 
are also very light. Line and offshore re- 
quirements have stiffened the past fort- 
night, and these together with the slack 
in production and the disinclination of 
shippers to risk sending coal to Boston for 
distribution have had their effect. Except 
for railroad purposes we are likely to get 
less coal from Baltimore this winter, al- 
though it is possible that a new blocking 
out of territory by the fuel authorities at 
Washington will make a difference in this. 

At New York the loading piers are still 
seriously handicapped by the lack of men 
to handle coal as it arrives. At times 
there has been only a corporal’s guard to 
dump long lines of cars, and meanwhile 
bottoms have waited and demurrage has 
accrued. In some cases’ barges. have 
waited in excess of two weeks and have 
then been taken away to load at other 
piers. At Port Reading manifestly too 
much has been attempted. In the opinion 
of several who are competent to judge, the 
Railroad Administration will be forced to 
resume sending P. & R. barges to Phila- 
delphia, at least in part, unless the use of 
valuable transportation is to be wasted. 

For the seven days ending Oct. 24 the 
receipts of commercial bituminous at the 
five New England gateways averaged 383 
cars. The movement of railroad fuel has 
again dropped off to about 150 cars daily, 
so that the total movement of bituminous 
is now down to about 535 cars per day, 
or only slightly less than a week ago. 
Daily receipts have been much less even, 
however, due doubtless to suspensions local 
in the mining districts. 

In the Central Pennsylvania _ district 
wagon-coal is still being distributed by the 
Fuel Administration, but calls are suf- 
ficient from other sections to take care of 
current receipts without sending much to 
New England. In fact, the receipts here 
of wagon coal through Administration 
channels have practically ceased. here 
has been a sentiment here in some quar- 
ters none too cordial to the effort made by 
the District Representative to clear up the 
box-car situation, but there was enough 
support at the time it was most needed. 
The cars came forward, they were placed, 
and the billing was most carefully super- 
vised. The result is an end to price-mon- 
keying on wagon coal and for his courage 
and initiative in carrying through a dif- 
ficult program Mr. Cameron deserves much 
praise. 

This week there is less talk of contracts 
being offered for delivery over a twelve 
months period. So far as we are advised 
there has been practically no _ business 
closed on this basis. 

The local fuel authorities are again 
busily revising their embargo lists to con- 
form to the most recent modification trom 
Washington of the rule covering permis- 
sible reserves, In Maine non-essentials are 
now allowed to have 90 days supply, where 
a few weeks ago, had the rule been strictly 
adhered to, a number of plants would have 
been practically put out of business. 


Anthracite—Shipments of domestic sizes 
have increased slightly by water the past 
week, although the comparison is with the 
first three weeks of the month when New 
York loadings had dropped way off. as 
it is, a large proportion of the cargoes 
coming forward have broken and pea sizes, 
with only small doles of either stove or 
chestnut. The Boston Fuel Committee is 
expected to issue an order directing dealers 
to deliver with each order for domestic 
sizes some stipulated proportion of pea. 
tail receipts at the five New England gate- 
Ways are practically on the same footing 
as a week ago, an average of 400 cars 
daily, domestic sizes. . 

It develops that most of the free “Stor- 
row anthracite’ coming forward is from 
“independent” operators; and_ therefore 
earrying the 75¢e. additional. As rural 
dealers come to realize this they are in- 
clined to rely more upon their regular 
sources of supply, and the result is that 
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this emergency supply is somewhat les 
sought after. This is quite likely to change 
however, with the approach of more season. 
able weather. 


NEW YORK 


Influenza epidemic cuts production 
the rate of nearly a quarter million tons 
each week. New England wants mon 
hard coal, but boats find it difficult to ge 
cargoes. Physicians are sent into the ¢oal 
fields to fight malady. Bituminous marke; 
in good shape. Manufacturers are wel 
stocked. Bunker situation serious, 

Anthracite—Receipts of anthracite here 
have been further reduced because of the 
influenza scourge throughout the ea] 
regions. Production is being curtailed % 
the rate of nearly a quarter million tons 
weekly in spite of the efforts of the Fue} 
Administration. The epidemic has also left 
its imprint on the local situation, workers 
at the loading docks having in some cases 
been reduced to one-fifth of their normal 
number and the local dealers, already short 
of help, being further hindered in their 
deliveries. 

Dumpings at the local piers for the 
seven-day period ending Oct. 25 were 5597 
cars aS compared with 6050 cars the pre. 
vious seven days, a decrease of 453 curs, 
With the exception of the week ending 
Oct. 11 this was the lightest in severaj 
months. Should similar conditions con. 
tinue for any length of time, they will 
have a_serious effect upon the _ program 
of the Fuel Administration and dealers to 
give every consumer at least part of his 
winter supply of fuel before cold weather 
sets in. 

Not only is New York feeling the effacts 

of the curtailed produotion, but towns 
along Long Island Sound and as far north 
as Maine which receive their coal in small 
schooners from this port are hard-hit. The 
lack of fuel at this time means consider- 
able to these small towns, many of which 
are so far removed from a railroad that 
if coal could be slhtipped by rail it would 
mean a long haul by wagon to the place of 
consumption. 
_ The State Fuel Administration is advis- 
ing consumers to mix the small anthracite 
sizes with those ordinarily used, telling 
them that they cannot get a full supply of 
stove and chestnut for the reason that 
enly 41 per cent. of the anthracite mined 
comes through the screens in these two 
sizes. 

The local market is being crowded with 
the smaller sizes from pea down _ to and 
including No. 4 buckwheat and _ culm, 
while the prepared coals are becoming 
scarcer an harder to. get. There is 
scarcely any egg, stove or chestnut in the 
market, orders for these two sizes being 
placed far ahead so that the dealer anxious 
7” find a loose lot finds it difficult to obtain 
1t. 

Pea coal is plentiful, but the demand is 
not heavy. Buckwheat and the smaller 
sizes are nearly a drug on the market 
and various shippers have been cutting 
prices slightly in order to move their sur- 
plus. Retail dealers are not anxious at 
this time to take any more of the small 
coals than they have a market for, hence 
the overstocks in the hands of the shippers 
= producers who have no place to store 
1 


Retail dealers are being hard pressed. 
They cannot obtain all the coal they want 
and on the other hand if they could they 
would not have the help to take care of it. 
Between the lack of labor and the influenza 
epidemic raging in the city, the dealers 
are in a quandary, but hope to be able to 
give all of their customers some coal be- 
tween now and the first of November. 
_Current quotations, per gross ton, f.0b. 
tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
Ows: 

Circular Individual 
Broken..$6.75 $7.50 
Egg.... 6.65 7.40 


Stove... 6.90 
Chestnut 7.00 
FOR... Fae 


‘Circular Individual 


Buck... $5.10 
Rice.... 4.65 
Barley.. 4.15 
Boiler.. 4.60 


Bituminous—At this port receipts. show 
a decided decrease, but loadings based upon 
the tonnage received show a better average 
than existed a couple of months ago, an 
this in view of the fact that the working 
forces at the various docks are greatly. 
depleted because of the epidemic, some of 
the docks having about one-fifth of their 
usual working forces on hand. 

The dumpings_ at the local docks for 
the week ended Oct. 25 were 6430 cars, 2 
decrea‘e of only 13 cars as compared with 
the previous week, but, with the exce)tion 
of the week ended Oct. 11, the smailest 
week in several months. 

Locally the situation as regards com- 
mercial coal is not serious. There is plenty 
for all, as most owners of essential p! ints 
are well stocked and under the new reg ila- 
tions regarding the storage of coai all 
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hers are now permitted to carry larger 
stocks than for some time past. Large 
eonsumers are not now inclined to add to 
their stocks, preferring, presumably, to 
iake ehances of picking up some .coals at 
lower prices later on. | ; 

That the situation in New England is 
much easier is evidenced by the presence 
here of many empty bottoms used in that 
trade. Empty boats are to be seen every- 
where. This situation is due as much to 
the lack of anthracite as to the lack of 
orders for bituminous for points along the 
Sound and the New England waterfront. 

Large producers and shippers. of the 
better grades have a steady call for their 


product, and some of them claim to be 
behind on their contracts. | : 

The bunkering situation is not en- 
couraging to_ shipping interests. Supplies 


are short and coal is not being received in 
sufficient quantities to guarantee con- 
tinuous loading should there be any trans- 
portation interruption. | The Pocahontas 
district has been hard-hit by the epidemic, 
the railroads as well as the mines being 
fferers. 
i ae quotations, based on Government 
prices at the mines, net ton f.o.b., tide- 
water, at the lower ports, are as follows: 


F.o.b. 
Mine N.. ¥. 
Gross Gross 
ntral Pennsylvania: 
we prepared or slack.... .. $3.30 $5.45 
Upper Potomac, Cumberland, 
and Piedmont Fields: 
Munaof MING. ...60 500 cece cesses 3.08 He 
Prepared......------seeeereees 3.36 5. 
Ot UR PRR SPREE ARMM Prats s 2.80 4.95 


Quotations at the upper ports are 5c. higher. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite receipts short. Illness cuts 
production 25 per cent. Companies, how- 
ever, promise to meet allotments. Water 
yards being filled. Stove and nut still in 
heaviest demand. Steam coal quiet. Bi- 
tuminous coal in fair supply. Decreasing 
production beginning to be felt. Scarcity 
of gas coal. 


td - 
Anthracite—This city has probably _re- 
ceived less coal during the past ten days 
than during any similar period of the 
present coal year. At the office of the 
largest operating company it was learned 
that their production is at least 25 per 
cent. short owing to the prevalent illness 
among the miners, and that the current 
shipments are practically all being con- 
signed to tide points and to the western 
market. Another one of the big companies 
reports a labor shortage of 20 per cpnt., 
vith by far the larger proportion of \ the 
production also going to tide. At ‘the 
otlices of this company we learned they 
were giving their Philadelphia trade, lo- 
eated on the P. & R. tracks, positive as- 
surance that they would receive every ton 
of their quota based on the 1916-17 allot- 
ment, and that it was expected to increase 
same about 20 per cent. eid 
While the trade as well as the public is 
growing more impatient, yet we can only 
report that all signs indicate there is no 
real cause for alarm. Philadelphia will 
surely be supplied beyond all fear of suffer- 
ing, providing reasonable economy and wise 
distribution especially by the dealers them- 
selves, is shown. We are also firmly con- 
vinced that the heavy tonnage will not 
begin to arrive until cold weather sets in. 
The dealers dread the prospect of being 
responsible for its delivery to the consumer 
during the winter months, with the ae- 
companying bad weather. It will be re- 
membered that the local fuel administrator 
promised to have the suburban dealers 
supplied early because of the more diffi- 
cult deliveries in the outlying sections of 
the city, but it begins to look as if they 
too would have to wait. Of course, the 
nrineipal cause of the retailer’s concern re- 
garding these late shipments is the labor 
situation, which is certain to be more 
difficult to control as the season advances. 
Locally the only. dealers who have any 
stocks to speak of are those with water 
yards, The shippers who were responsible 
for their suppiy have all along tried to 
dispose of their obligations to them_ while 
havigation is open. When prices advance 
these dealers are wondering if the fuel 
aiuthorities will allow them to charge the 
new rates for the coal on hand. 
There are no stocks to speak of. The 
supply of egg that a few dealers had ac- 
cumulated is rapidly disappearing. The 
same is true of pea coal, but it had been 
stored in larger quantities. Stove and 
chestnut is in as much demand as ever and 
is in even shorter supply than at any time 
during the past month. : 
Attention has recently been directed to 
the peddler trade, who it is estimated 
of the city’s domestic 


supply about 15%, 
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coal requirements. Although efforts are 
being made by the fuel administrator to 
protect the small buyers who are usually 
supplied with a bucketful at a time at 
a greatly increased cost to the dealer, 
the prices fixed under the present ruling 
will cost small buyers at the rate of 
$19.10 for chestnut and $16.70 for pea 
coal. These are the sizes handled almost 
exclusively by the peddlers. Stores hand- 
ling coal by the bucket and bag are com- 
pelled to sell at 3c. less than the peddlers, 
the prices being i9c. and 16c. for nut and 
pea respectively in bags, and 13c. and llc. 
in 10-quart buckets. The difference in 
price is due to coal being handled as a 
side line by storekeepers, and they are 
thus not put to the same expense as the 
peddlers. 

The steam coals still continue to be 
very quiet. While there is no particular 
heaviness with buckwheat, yet on the other 
hand users of this size are doing very 
little urging for increased shipments. Those 
concerns who have been permitted to stock 
this coal have ample piles, and while they 
do not refuse additional shipments, in 
many cases it is for the reason that they 
do not want to hurt their case when the 
pinch comes this winter. Rice is quite 
plentiful and some of the larger com- 
panies continue to place a light tonnage in 
the storage yards near the region. The 
same can also be said of barley. Cuim is 
out of the market. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$4.90 $6.25 Buckwheat..$3.40 $4.45 
| REIN 4.80 6.15 TGcccecses 298 3.00 
Stove. .. 5.05 6.40 Boiler...... 2.70 3.70 

| ee ons ate GS Elsew..... 2.40 3.30 
BOR ccivisces 3.03 §.0@ Culm....... 0.25 2.95 
Bituminous.—While the market con- 


tinues to be fairly well taken care of, 
there is beginning to be some evidence of 
a falling production. Many operators re- 
port the influenza epidemic as_ reaching 
its height in the western part of the state 
now, and it is thought by the end of the 
week there will be a somewhat serious 
shortage. One operator advised us that 
50 per cent. of his men are out on account 
of the illness. The miners are also some- 
what restive due to their wage demand 
having been denied by the National Admin- 
istration. 

In this market there is a particular 
shortage of gas coal, which is_ principally 
used by the steel plants in and about the 
city. Some of the largest plants have only 
a five-day supply ahead. Much of this 
coal comes from the Greensburg district. 
and the statement is made that relief can- 
not be expected from that quarter for some 
time on account of the illness now prev- 
alent there. 


BALTIMORE 


Influenza continues to play havoc with 
production and distribution of soft coal. 
Demand growing steadily as consumers run 
lew on their stored stocks. Improvement 
in grade of shipments. New order disturbs 
jobbers. Hard coal situation unimproved. 


Bituminous—lInfluenza still holds the up- 
per hand in this section. Not only do mine 
reports show efficiency cut from 30 to 50 
per cent. by the disease, but the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. is seriously crippled and has 
been shipping less than half of its normal 
coal tonnage. In distributing the coal com- 
ing through there are complications due to 
inadequate pier handling forces. 

The demand is growing steadily, as the 
storeG stocks of both non-essential and es- 
sential industries run below their permis- 
sible 15- and 30-day allotment. Several 
industries that had been cut off the deliv- 
ery list for weeks because they had stored 
from 60 to 120 days ahead before the Fuel 
Administration’s limitation order are now 
back in the market for more coal. : 

A feature of interest just now is_ the 
steady improvement in some of the box- 
car coal coming through. For such coal 
consumers have been entirely willing to pay 
the added price on box-car movement and 
for unloading. The old jobbing trade is 
somewhat disturbed over a new order from 
the National Fuel Administration which 
says that all coal requisitioned on the order 
of a state administrator shall at his request 
be invoiced to a licensee named by the pur- 
chaser, unless the producer prefers that it 
be invoiced directly to the purchaser. Such 
licensee named by_the purchaser may, if 
the coal is invoiced to him, charge a pur- 
chasing agent’s commission subject to the 
rules and regulations governing licensees. 
Purchasing agents here feel that this may 
result in mines dealing direct with many 
of the best customers they have had for 
years, and for whom they have at times 
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recently been forced to appeal to the fuel 
administrator to get requisitioned coal to 
cover their contracts. 

Anthracite—Little or no improvement is 
noted in the hard-coal situation. Coal is 
now coming through at the rate of about 
50,000 tons a month, while there still re- 
mains about one-fourth of the homes of 
the city without coal. Some dealers here 
are still giving two-thirds on orders when 
they get coal, while others deliver in one- 
and two-ton lots. Probably 30,000 homes 
will still be without coal when cold weather 
arrives. The receipts here since last April 
have not only fallen below the allotment 
for the city, but have fallen below the re- 
ceipts for the same period of last year. 
This spring, also, the city started off with 
a deficit of probably 75,000 tons, as against 
the yard and home holdover supplies of the 
previous spring. The local fuel adminis- 
trator is now advising householders to burn 
soft coal. The trade also faces the fact 
that just now a large proportion of the 
coal coming in is of sizes which are un- 
suited to their household trade. 





Lake Markets 











PITTSBURGH 


Price shading in some Ohio districts, but 
wider distribution now allowed. Heavy 
pressure on Pittsburgh district for lake 
coal, particularly gas and _ by-product. 
Serious effects of influenza. 


The market for coal in the Hocking, 
Goshen and some other Ohio fields has been 
soft, and at times there has been consider- 
able price shading. Some coal allowed a 
Government limit of $2.90 has sold down 
to the general standard of $2.35. <A part 
of this congestion arose from the recent 
recasting of zone limits, whereby more 
territory was given to Indiana and Illinois, 
this being followed lately by a curtailment 
in the amount of coal that could be re- 
ceived for lake movement, on account of 
vessel and dock conditions. The situation 
is likely to be relieved, and a broader 
market furnished for the coal that is in 
excess of demafd, by the recent opening 
of the Black Rock, N. Y., gateway, giving 
Ohio coal a wider field. 

As to the Pittsburgh district there is no 
relaxation in the pressure for lake coal, 
as gas and byproduct coals are given pre- 
cedence in the matter of lake carriage, and 
such coal must come chiefly from this dis- 
trict. As noted a fortnight ago, the coal 
distributor has been permitted to divert 
200 carloads additional weekly to retail 
dealers, and lake shipments are at a cor- 
respondingly lower rate; but hopes are 
entertained of shipping 300,000 tons a week 
to the lakes from the district unless pro- 
duction is seriously curtailed. 

Influenza has been affecting production 
of coal more than a week ago, some mines 
being seriously affected while others are 
almost free. The influenza is much worse 
in the Connellsville region than in the 
Pittsburgh district. No opinion is hazard- 
ed as to whether the epidemic has passed 
its crest, as it has a way of affecting large 
centers of population first and then work- 
ing out into regions where population ‘is 
not so dense. 

There are no market transactions in 
Pittsburgh coal as all coal is moving under 
contract or allocation, but there has been 
some activity in coal from a few Ohio 
districts. The market remains quotable 
for the district at the set limits: Slack, 
$2.10; mine-run, $2.35; screened, $2.60, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with 
15c. brokerage allowed to be charged in 
addition by regular brokers. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous more plenty. Some shippers 
say the market is pretty flat. Consumers 
do not seem to be afraid of a serious short- 
age right away. Influenza affects mining. 
Anthracite very short locally. 


Bituminous—The trade is easier than it 
has been in a long time. There is still 
complaint of coal being ordered to various 
consuming plants, some of them here, 
faster than it can be unloaded, so that 
while the consumers that the shpipers are 
trying to serve are going without coal the 
concerns that do get it are paying demur- 
rage. What the shippers hope for now is 
coal enough before long so that no further 


commandeering will be _ practiced. At 
present the railroads are taking large 
amounts. 


In general the jobbing interests are sell- 
ing only small amounts of coal, though a 
few manage to get near enough to the 
operators to obtain a pretty good tonnage. 
The jobbers generally agree that the zonal 
authorities are still undermining them, and 
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that if the present method of distributing 
the coal continues long the business of the 
middleman will mostly be transferred to 
the zones. 

All reports agree that the active manu- 
facturing plants the country over are 
pretty well supplied with coal, so that 
they can afford to buy soaringly for awhile 
and most of them seem to be doing so. 
Slack is especially plenty and only lump 
is at all scarce. Prices continue on the 
basis of the Government figures, $4.65 for 
Allegheny Valley thin vein, $4.45 for Pitts- 
burgh lump, $4.20 for Pittsburgh mine-run 
and slack, $5.85 for smithing and smoke- 
less and $5.60 to $6.10 for cannel, all per 
net ton, f.o.b. Buffaio. 


Anthracite—The complaints of no coal 
are heard about as much as ever. They are 
met as before by statements from the fuel 
authorities that they are taking care of 
every emergency case, and that the winter’s 
supply will be forthcoming before it is 
needed. As a rule the city anthracite dis- 
tributors are declaring that they have kept 
up former delivery amounts, but their 
neighbors have not. It will all be easy if 
the shipments to the lakes are turned in on 
the city a short time after the lakes close 
early in December. The influenza is cut- 
ting down the production and may make 
a serious difference with the movement if 
it continues. It has not abated to any 
extent yet here. ; 

Shipments by lake are about as formerly, 
being for the week 107,633 net tons, of 
which 57,400 tens cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 15,000 tons for Milwaukee, 17,233 
tons for Chicago, 5500 tons for Port Ar- 
thur, 3000 tons for Gladstone, 2700 tons for 
Fort William, 2500 tons for the Sault, 2400 
tons for Manitowoc, 1000 tons for Depere 
and 900 tons for Lake Linden. : 

Freight rates remain strong at $1 to 
Sault and Depere, 48 to 75c. to Lake 
Linden, 60 to 65c. to Chicago, 55c. to Mil- 
waukee, 50c. to Manitowoc, 48c. to Duluth, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 


CLEVELAND 


Bituminous for the lake trade is taper- 
ing off somewhat—though October ship- 
ments will come close to exceeding the 
schedule by 1,000,000 tons—while the re- 
ceipts for domestic and industrial consump- 
tion have gained in proportion. Domestic 
orders are on the decline, indicating the 
well-coaled condition of the district. Im- 
proved car supply is aiding in offsetting 
lost production attributable to influenza. 

Bituminous—Receipts for the industrial 
and domestic trade, as well as for dump- 
ing for the Northwest, are holding up re- 
markably well in the face of the epidemic 
of influenza that is sweeping the No. 8 
district. While some mines have been 
forced to suspend entirely, others have 
searcely been affected. On the whole, the 
inroads have been more mild than expected, 
though many operators fear the crest has 
not yet been reached. More serious inroads 
seem to have been made on the train crews 
of the roads supplying southern Ohio mines. 
Car supply, despite this handicap, is aver- 
aging 85 per cent. or better. The real 
truth of the labor situation is almost im- 
— to determine because of the sick 
ists. 

The movement of bituminous into Cleve- 
land and northern Ohio for industrial and 
domestic consumption is slightly heavier, 
at the expense of the lake trade. For the 
first time. a falling off in new business is 
noted by domestic dealers. Their increased 
receipts, however, are more than taken up 
by deferred business. Industrial stock- 
piles, which only in rare instances are be- 
low the 30-day mark and run as high as 
120 days in instances, continue to be added 
to, and advantage is being taken of the 
extension of stocking limits. This is most 
comforting to operators, who point out 
that the one factor that will cut off spot 
shipments this winter—extreme cold par- 
alyzing the railroads—will at. the same 
time increase consumption out of all nor- 
mal proportion. Some fair-sized lake ship- 
pers of coal, who assert they have been 
most diligent in heeding the Federal Fuel 
\dministration’s aumonitions in regard to 
contracting, assert that all but 25 per cent. 
of their contract business will expire with 
the closing of navigation on the Great 
Lakes the middle of December. While they 
expect industrial and domestic demands 
will take up whatever slack results, they 
predict that many wagon mines will be 
compelled to close. A _ slight surplus of 
coal is looked for by some interests un- 
less much more than the expected ton- 
nage released by the lake trade is diverted 
toward the east. The report of the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio 
on car supply to its members for the week 
ended Oct. 12 places the shortage of cars 
in that week at an average of 28.41 per 
cent.. and the lost production chalked up 
“ne average 


to this factor as 119,100 tons. 


COAL AGE 


ear shortage in the preceding week was 
15.49 per cent. The diversion of all : 
& O. ears to the Fairmont region for the 
last half of the week is blamed for the 
extremely poor showing. Shipments in 
the week ended Oct. 12 totalled 5,419 cars 
as against 6,103 in the week preceding. 

Anthracite—Receipts continue to drag 
along at from 150 to 200 cars a week, about 
25 per cent. of what ordinarily could be 
disposed of at this time. Upper lake dock 
interests complain that to Oct: 15 they 
have received only 1,325,000 tons of an- 
thracite, compared with 1,950,000 tons to 
the same date last year. 


Lake Trade—Unless shipments of bitu- 
minous in the last week of the month tall 
down unexpectedly, the Northwest will 
have been given fully 4,500,000 tons in 
October, or 1,000,000 more than the Fed- 


eral Fuel Administration called for. To 
Oct. 15 the total bituminous loaded at 
lower lake ports for the Northwest—ex- 


clusive of vessel fuel—is estimated at 23,- 
050,000 tons. From Oct. 1 to 21 the load- 
ing is placed at 3,450,000 tons. Receipts at 
the docks in the last 10 days of the month 
slumped somewhat owing to the influenza 
epidemic. Instead of fearing that the North- 
west will not get its 28,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous this season, the Great Lakes vessel- 
men in charge of the downward movement 
of grain in November and the first half of 
December are hoping coal operators will 
purposely slow up shipments in order to 
leave some coal for ballast in December. 
Barring the slight recession the past few 
days, the October movement is proving the 
fastest of the season, and some operators 
predict that the high mark set in August, 
when 4,996,929 tons of both cargo and 
bunker coal were handled over Lake Erie 
car dumpers, wili be broken. 


DETROIT 


Reserve piles strengthen position of nue 
merous industrial consumers. Fine weather 
in October brings relief to many domestic 
consumers. Lake shipments heavy. 

Bituminous—Though there is less coal 
available in the Detroit market than a few 
weeks ago, the demand from consumers of 
steam coal is apparently not urgent. Job- 
bers explain this as being an indication of 
successful accumulation of large storage 
piles by many of the great industrial and 
manufacturing plants of the city. Profiting 
from their experience of last year, many 
of the corsumers of steam coal, according 
to the jobbers, have been gradually build- 
ing up reserves through a large part of 
the summer. Some of these consumers 
have on hand so abundant a supply that 
they are said to be meeting their present 
requirements from storage stocks rather 
than by direct shipments. By following 
this course a number of manufacturing 
plants are able to avoid using the coal now 
coming to Detroit from Illinois and Indi- 
ana, which, in the opinion of some of the 
buyers, is undesirable stock likely to dam- 
age furnaces. The supply of steam coal is 
being augmented somewhat by shipments 
of slack from mines in Ohio, but not all of 
the industrial plants are able to handle the 
fine coal to advantage. Only the continu- 
ance of unusually mild weather through- 
out the month so far has saved hundreds 
of household consumers from experiencing 
hardship and suffering. The favorable con- 
ditions have made it possible for retail 
dealers to speed distribution to an wunus- 
ual degree, despite the handicaps of short- 
age of labor and, at times, deficient coal 
supply. The latter difficulty has been re- 
lieved by the action of the Federal Fuel 
Administration in placing an embargo on 
shipments of domestic lump and prepared 
sizes from Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, except when sent for domestic use 
or for gas and byproduct plants or rail- 
roads. Mine run later was made available 
for use of the domestic consumers. 


Anthracite—Improvement in volume of 
anthracite receipts, though not very great, 
has tended to aid in relieving the situation. 
Base-burner users are still receiving most 
of the anthracite distributed. 

Lake Trade—Coal is moving freely over 
the lake routes and from present indica- 
tions shipments in October will exceed 5,- 
000,000 tons. Fer the week ending Oct. 19 
vessels loaded muse than 1,800,000 tons of 
cargo coai. 


COLUMBUS 


With a serious reduction in output in 
Ohio fields as a result of the influenza epi- 
demic, the Ohio coal trade is in a rather 
uncertain condition. There is still a good 
demand for domestic and lake tonnage. 
Screenings and mine-run are rather plenti- 
ful. 

The outstanding feature of the coal trade 
in Ohio is the reduction in output due to 
the prevalence of Spanish influenza. which 
has b°come widespread in mining districts. 


‘in the local yards. 
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But the output has not been curtailed as 
much as might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, although it is a serious reduc. 
tion. There is a marked car shortage on 
certain railroads, more especially the ‘Io. 
ledo & Ohio Central and the Kanawha & 
Michigan. The shortage appears to be due 
largely to a lack of train crews to handle 
the trains promptly. The output in the 
eastern Ohio field is reduced to about 6( 
per cent. of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend 
district it is about 50 per cent., and in the 
Hocking Valley and Jackson fields it is 
about 65 per cent. 

The domestic trade rules firm in every 
particular. Retailers have accumulatey 
rather large stocks in order to be in a 
position to take care of the rush when 
colder weather arrives. There is a good 
supply of mine-run in the yards of retail- 
ers, but lump is not so plentiful. As q 
result dealers_are in the market for pre- 
pared sizes. Retail prices are firm at the 
levels which have prevailed for _ several 
weeks. Pocahontas is not out of the mar- 
ket. There is a fair supply of West Vir- 
ginia splints, but on the whole the bulk of 
domestic tonnage comes from Ohio mines, 
Reports show that a much larger tonnage 
than ever before has been stored up to the 
present by householders. 

Lake trade is rather active, despite the 
general reduction in production. The docks 
of the lower lake ports are busy loading 
vessels which are being moved promptly. 
The upper docks are in good shape as the 
interior movement is prompt. Prospects 
are for a complete supply for the North- 
west unless something unforeseen occurs. 

Steam trade is rather slow in many re- 
spects, largely due to the oversupply of 
screenings and mine-run on the local mar- 
ket. Some modifications of the embargo 
against shipping those grades into Michi- 
gan have been received, but these are not 
yet sufficient to relieve the _ situation. 
Storage in the hands of large steam users 
is up to the limit, and in many cases in 
excess of the amounts permitted by the 
Federal Fuel Administration. . 


CINCINNATI 


Production and shipments have been re- 
duced by influenza among miners and rail- 
road men, but demand is not heavy, as 
weather continues moderate. 

In spite of the high degree of activity 

among industrial plants in this section, 
calling for a correspondingly large con- 
sumption of coal, conditions have brought 
about the old-fashioned state of a weather 
market, a thing which was hardly antici- 
pated for this fall or winter. The answer 
seems to be that storage by domestic con- 
sumers, and, to a large extent, by others 
as well, coupled with such shipments as are 
coming forward, is taking care of all needs 
very nicely. 
So far during the current month the 
weather has been mild and pleasant, with 
very little rain and only a few frosty 
nights. Inasmuch as the prevalent epi- 
demic of influenza has hit the mining re- 
gions hard, this is especially fortunate, as 
it seems that so many men have been out 
of the mines on account of illness that 
production could not possibly have kept 
pace with a heavy demand. In some sec- 
tions as high as 50 per cent. of the men 
have been ill, reducing production to a cor- 
responding extent. However, , indications 
are that the epidemic is on the wane in 
this section, and it is hoped that_another 
week will see it virtually at an end. 


LOUISVILLE 


A decrease of 50 per cent. in coal pro- 
duction of the state is claimed as a result 
of the influenza epidemic. Demand for 
Western Kentucky domestic draggy. Steam 
coal generally draggy, as industrial con- 
sumers are well stocked, and industrial 
censumption is lighter due to eurtailment 
on account of illness of employees. 

The influenza epidemic is having 4 
serious effect on the coal man at_ the 
Present time. Many large industrial plants 
are operating on one wheel due to thi 
shortage of hands brought about by illness. 
this reducing industrial demands consider- 
ably. Domestic demand is dull on account 
of mild weather, with the result that a 
slight surplus stock is being accumulated 
Much trouble is being 
experienced in securing hands for wu: 
loading coal from cars. a 

the present time’ the western Ken- 
tucky mines are so short of hands thi! 
many of them are down, and the car 
supply for the first time in months is show 
ing a surplus, although it would be a short 
age with normal shipments. : 

In eastern Kentucky the car supply is 
fairly adequate for the smal! shipments 
moving. It is estimated that the minine 
sections are not operating more than »' 
per cent. full as a whole, as many of+th 
mines are closed. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


steam market soft despite the restricted 
output. Domestic demand continues strong 
while the supply is short. Sickness proves 
lisastrous to production. 

Steam coal in the local market is re- 
ported easier than at any time before in 
mouths, and some distributing agencies re- 
part some effort is being required to dis 
pose of the full tonnage at their command. 
Some industries are said to have accumu- 
lated several months’ supply ahead and 
have had shipments suspended temporarily, 
though railroad fuel is moving in about 
the normal volume. ; 

There is no semblance of softness in the 
domestic trade and dealers are unable to 
get anything like the desired tonnage to fill 
orders in hand. There is very little coal 
on local yards, and not an infrequent sight 
to see them completely bare. 

Production took a big slump for the 
week ending Oct. 12, the output being only 
382,846 net tons, or 26,000 tons less than 
the previous week. This loss was due in 
a measure to the large number of mine 
workers suffering from influenza, the epi- 
demic being very much worse during the 
week just past. Numbers of operations in 
Walker County worked not more than half 
time last week while others were closed 
dcwn entirely. The _ situation is _ still 
serious, both as regards coal production 
and physical distress. Mines in Jefferson 
County have also been affected to some 
extent, particularly in the western part 
of the county. ; 

Transportation service is now good and 
ample ears are being supplied. The tug 
boats and barges purchased by the Gov- 
ernment from_ private interests operating 
them on the Warrior River in handling coal 
to New Orleans, Mobile, and other points 
are now being repaired and will be placed 
in service soon. It is announced that the 
Government has appropriated $6,170,000 
for the purchase of six towing steamers 
and 40 steel barges for use in the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, the barges 
each having a capacity of 2000 tons, 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Production reduced by influenza. Exten- 
sive inoculation. Efforts to speed produc- 
tian continue under’ handicaps. Market 
conditions unchanged. Blast furnaces 
fairly well supplied. 


Production of coal and coke in the = - 
nellsville region has suffered seriously from 
the influenza epidemic. Output in the week 
ended Oct. 19 showed a noticeable curtail- 
ment, while there has been a further_loss 
since then. The medical staff of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. took measures early against 
the disease and have inoculated all em- 
ployees with the ‘anti-flu. serum,” while 
they are now inoculating members of em- 
ployes’ families when requested. Many. of 
the independent operators are inoculating 
their men. While the number of cases in 
the region is large the mortality is re- 
ported much lower proportionally than in 
other districts. Precautions are _ being 
taken against men returning to work too 
soon. 

Ali the machinery of W. L. Byers, pro- 
duction manager for the district, ta 
stimulate production of raw coal and of 
coke is in operative condition, but actual 
work in the campaign has been materially 
interfered with by the epidemic, particu- 
larly by the impossibility of holding meet- 
ings. Good results are expected in the 
long run, however. No material shortage 
of coke is reported by blast furnaces, which 
seem in nearly all cases to be well sup- 
plied, though there is little opportunity to 
accumulate stocks. There remains much 
complaint as to the quality of beehive coke 
furnished, although there has been some 
improvement since the Fuel Administra- 
tion started its vigorous campaign nearly 
two months ago to bring about an improve- 
ment in quaticy. Some furnace managers 
estimate that one-third the coke operations 
have shown a_ wnorket improvement in 
quality of coke turned out. 

_ There are gracvically no market transac- 
tions in furnace coke, the current output 
moving against contracts or allocations. In 
foundry coke there is a little activity and 
foundries engaged in important work car 
generally secure supplies without much 
difficulty. A good trade continues in 
screenings from old dumps, for household 
use, and present operations have enough 
material as a rule to keep them going for 
two months or longer. The market re- 
mains quotable at the set limits: Furnace, 
6; foundry, 72-hour selected, $7; crushed, 
over 3-in., $7.30; clean screenings from 
pa dumps,. over 4-in., $5.50: per net ton at 
ns. 














COAL 


AGE 


The ‘Courier’ reports production of coke 
in the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Oct. 19 at 
314,045 tons, a decrease of 8875 tons, and 
shipments of coai out of the region at 
246,078 tons, a decrease of 20,475 tons. 


Buffalo—The supply is fairly good to the 
smelting furnaces and is likely to continue, 
as this district is pretty well provided with 
byproduct plants. Some jobbers in fuel 
coke complain of careless preparation, con- 


sumers finding it with a high percentage of - 


dirt and other foreign matter. An effort 
will be made to correct the abuse. Prices 
run from $2.75, a cut, to $7.68, a regula- 
tion figure, at the ovens. Only government 
prices are allowed on smelting coke. Lake 
receipts of iron ore are still good, being 
367,591 gross tons for the week, ; 





Middle Western 











GENERAL REVIEW 


Mining districts suffer from _ infiuenza 
epidemic. Market continues weak in both 
steam and domestic szes. A serious situa- 
tion predicted for first of wear if steam 
users do not come into market early. 

Influenza has a strong foothold in the 
mining districts of Illinois, and the situa- 
tion today is more than serious. We ar 
advised that the tonnage for the week wil 
suffer heavily, some authorities going so 
far as to state that the production figures 
will be decreased from 25 to 50 per cent. 
It will not be a surprise to anyone in close 
tcuch with operating conditions in Illinois 
if the epidemic becomes as serious as it 
is in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania 
and the southeastern district of Kentucky. 

Market conditions in the Middle West re- 
main, generally speaking, unchanged. In 
spite of the fact that coal-carrying equip- 
ment continues to move to the mines in 
the east, and in spite of the fact that the 
man shortage caused by influenza is be- 
ginning to be felt, the market continues 
weak, both on steam and domestic sizes. 

The weakness of the steam market is 
explained easily, as the majority of the 
manufacturers have enough coal on hand 
to last until the latter part of December or 
the early part of January. The domestic 
market appears to be purely a. weather 
proposition, and as the weather in this ter- 
ritory has been unusually mild, there has 
been little purchasing on the part of the 
retailer. 

A number of operators are looking for- 
ward and predicting what will probably 
happen about Jan. 1. As we stated before, 
the average steam coai user has enough 
fuel on hand to last until this time, and 
ccnsequently will not be interested in pur- 
shasing additional coal until at Teast the 
atter part of this year. As a natural re- 
sult, the operators will be swamped with 
orders—far more than they can begin to 
take care of—and the manufacturers will 
be out of coal. It will naturally follow 
that there will be a panic similar, if not 
more serious, to that experienced last win, 
ter. The only way to avoid this threatened 
state of affairs is to advise the steam user 
to come into the market early, and grad- 


ually; otherwise, nothing can hinder a 
very serious situation, 
CHICAGO 


Most of the large industries are well 
supplied and are not interested in coal. 
No improvement in the anthracite situation. 

Steam coal continues to be offered free- 
ly, a substantial tonnage of it at a dis- 
ocunt, and little interest is taken in it by 
the average purchasing agent. Most of 
the industries have a big supply of coal 
on hand, and no coal to speak of is being 
purchased, in spite of the fact that op- 
erators are predicting freely what will hap- 
pen to the tonnage production from the 
influenza epidemic and from the probable 
car shortage. 

Little interest is shown in anything but 
the high-grade and well prepared coal 
from the southern part of the state. As 
soon as a cold snap comes, operators are 
anticipating a strong market on all do- 
mestic coals, but until then the retail trade 
will continue weak and erratic. ; 

The anthracite situation does not appear 
te improve much from day to day. The 
epidemic in the hard coal field of Pennsyl- 
vania will further hinder any favorable 
developments, and the retailers in Chicago 
are expressing, pretty generally, an intense 
dissatisfaction in the manner in which 
the State Fuel Administration is handling 
the anthracite problems. 


ST, LOUIS 


a surplus of ali 
Mild weather and no domestic de- 


Market continues with 
coals. 
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mand. Steam business easy and light, and 
no storage purchases. Country Demand 
slow. Cars plentiful and transportation 
good. Tonnage decreasing. 

The local situation is one that continues 
serious for both operator and retailer. 
With unbilled coal at the mines in the 
Standard and Mt. Olive field, the operator 
cannot look ahead to any extent without 
figuring idle time on account of no orders. 
With the domestic demand in St. Louis 
filled, the retailer finds his equipment idle 
and his stock eating up the profits. 

In the face of these conditions, the Fuel 
Administration at Washington has _ not 
consented to eliminate the zone lines as 
far as shipments to western Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and the Northwest are con- 
cerned. In these places, which in the past 
have been the logical territory for Illinois 
coal, there is a searcity of fuel. 

There are no prospects of any business 
developing in St. Louis until real, cold 
weather comes, and that business will be 
Jight, both as regards steam and domestic. 

The country demand within the zone of 
Tllinois fuels in Missouri and the _ south- 


east is pretty well taken care of. Car 
supply is plentiful and _ transportation 
shows considerable improvement. 


In the Standard and Mt. Olive field there 
has been a decreased tonnage at many 
mines on account of the influenza epidemic. 
This is not so serious as in the Carterville 
field, where one-fourth of the men at 
some mines are idle on account of sick- 
ness, and in some places in the state some 
mines are idle altogether on account of 
sickness of the engineers, firemen, and 
other essential men, whose places cannot 
be readily filled. 

The railroad tonnage from all the fields 
in Illinois continues good. That is the 
only thing that is keeping business going 
in the Standard and Mt. Olive fields. 

here is still a good tonnage of do- 
mestic booked in the Carterville field mov- 
ing north, but the demand for that coal 
in the southwest is easy and light, except- 
ing on the Iron Mountain lines proper. 

There is no outside coal coming in to 
speak of, excepting a few cars of Arkan- 
sas anthracite, and there is no change in 
the local price from that of the past few 
weeks, excepting that Standard 2-in. lump 
is down to $2.25 and $2.30, and_screen- 
ings around $1.50. All other coals seem 
to be holding their own, at the Government 
maximum, in the face of the surplus. 

The prevailing market prices per net 
ton f.0.b. mines, are: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin an 

County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.55@2.75 $2.55@2.75 $2.40@2.70 
3x6-in. aan. 2.55@2.75 2.55@2.75 2.40@2.70 
2x3-in. nut. 2.55@2.75 2.55@2.75 2.40@2.70 

Washed: 

Nou. t...... 3-G@39.20 3.03.20 «22-5: 
No. 2.. PRL RS Se 
INGE Face <x: 5.05@3.20 3.053.270 .......--- 
Mine Run.. 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 2.20@2.30 
Screenings.. 2.17@2.32 2.17@1.32 1.50@1.60 


Special prepration on Carterville is 10 cents extra. 
Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is $1.10. 
Other fields 95 cents. 


SEATTLE 


a 

Fuel Administration to conduct campaign 
of conservation throughout the Northwest. 
Railroad consumption to be given first at- 
tention. 

A campaign for the conservation of coal 
is to be inaugurated throughout the North- 
west at once by the United States Fuel 
Administration, the first effort being con- 
fined to the various railroads orerating 
in this section, following which the edu- 
eation will extend to power plants and 
other industries. E. P. Roesch has_ been 
appointed supervisor for the entire district 
and will have his offices in the Union 
Pacific depot with W. C. Wilkes, assistant 
to the regional /director, railway admin- 


istration. The department is not connected 
with the railroad administration, however. 
The first meeting called by Mr. Roeseh 
was attended by the railroad superinten- 
dents, trainmasters, roadmasters, master 
mechanics, superintendents of bridges and 
buildings, road foremen and the chairmen 


of the brotherhoods of trainmen, and ways 
and means discussed in unloading and fir- 
ing locomotives with reference to fuel con- 
servation. 

The retail coal trade in Seattle reports 
a brisker movement in winter storage coal, 
due likely to the persistent reports here 
that prices of fuel are to be materially 
advanced before November and to the cur- 
tailment of coal supplies to certain in- 
dustries. While the curtailment does not 
apply to home consumers, it has caused 
a flurry among those who were over- 
anxious. 
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lst —Output Increased 
2nd—Labor Saved 

3rd—-Coal Breakage Minimized 
4th —Cars Promptly Released 
Sth —Mine Car Costs Reduced 
6th —Car Repair Bills Lowered 

























7th —Dust Explosion Risk 
Lessened 










Y using solid cars and the Pneumatic Rotary 
B Dump, most of the coal dust cn roadways m=: 
be prevented. 
particularly in those mines where the dust is of 2n 


That is of value in every mine, an! 


explosive character. 


Of course, cars with open ends or doors can be 
kept in use with the 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


Water Gauges and 
Gauge Cocks 





are boiler accessories of excep- 
tional merit, possessing quali- 
ties which make them the most 
substantial, practical and dur- 
able devices of their kind. 








All parts are interchangeable, 
permitting the repair or replace- 
ment of a worn or broken part 
when occasion requires. Users 
should follow this principle in 
preference to discarding the en- 
tire device. To repair means to 
conserve. To conserve means to 


economize. CONSERVATION 



























until they are worn out in service. Afterward, 
when more substantial, less costly solid cars replace 
them, the fine dust and coal will stay in the solid 
cars, rather than be distributed along the track. 








This is only one of the many advantages of the 
Rotary Dump. Why not write for Bulletin 180-A 
and see what are the others? 


WOOD EQUIPMENT CoO. 
CHICAGO 





General Offices and Works, Grand Crossing, 
City Offices, McCormick Building, 


New York Pittsburgh Knoxville Denver 
Architects Union Holston 1707 
Building Areade Bank Bldg. Franklin St, 





Peat PR sis 




























We offer you improvements and protection under 
Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other patents. 












and ECONOMY are necessary 


to our success in the war. 


“MONITOR” 
Automatic ( 
ater 
Gauge 





Our ‘‘War Period’’ Appeal 


Engineering Appliances Are 
rime War Essentials 







Stocks of distributors and facilities of manu- 
facturers must be adjusted to care for essential 
needs. 






| Lunkenheimer patrons are earnestly requested 
| to assist in the common cause by confining 
| their War Period specifications to requirements 

for essential plants, craft, vehicles or equipment. 






















Plain Water 

Gauge 
with Regrinding 
alves 


Extra Heavy pa Cock 


with Emergency Valve 


Self-Grinding Rotating 


: Gauge Cock 
THE LUNKENHEIMER ce. 
—=e"QUALITY "= 

Largest Manufacturers of | 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI 


New York Chicago 27-8-9 Boston London 
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